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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 








HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE Ao. 110, issued December 6, contains 
an interesting historical article entitled “ A J Var for an Archbish- 
of,” by Mx. GEORGE Cary EGGLESVON, #llustrated 5a brilliant 
description of the game of “ Foot-Ball,” by SHERWOOD Rysk, #//us- 
trated with engravings and diagrams ; the usual installment of the 
serial story, illustrated ; an amusing sketch entitled “ Max Ran- 
der’s Adventure in Berlin,” by MATVHEW WHITE, JUN. ; @ short 
story called“ Amateur Indians,” by the popular author MX. JAMES 
Oris ; together with other articles of interest. The ilustvations 
form a feature of special attraction. The front page shows a 
group of dogs; on the opening pages are given a beautiful art pic- 
ture, entitled “ The Tivo Pets,” and one of the coast of Spitsbergen, 
illustrating an article by Mk. BARNET PHILS ; while the readers’ 
sense of humor is delighted by MR. PALMER COX’s sketches show- 
ing the marvels that took place on the occaston of the wedding of 


“ Fhe Owl and Bat.” 


SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
An ILLUSTRATED EIGHT-VAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a 
double-page picture, entitled 
“STIRRING THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING,” 
is issued gratuitously with this number of HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A similar SUPPLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously with the 
next number of this paper. 

















NEW STORY BY THOMAS HARDY. 


The first chapter of a new short story by this popular novelist, 
entitled 
“BENIGHTED TRAVELLERS,” 


will be found in this number of HAKVER’S WEEKLY. 











ONGRESS will have begun its session, the Speak- 
er will have been elected, and the President's 
Message will have been published, when this paper is 
issued. These events will put an end to the long po- 
litical calm. For some months the ship of state has 
been rocking like a ship in the ‘‘ Doldrums”; but with 
the assembling of Congress, and the indication of the 
Executive policy, brisk winds will spring up from ev- 
ery quarter, and the placid scene will change. The 
Speakership contest has been a contention within the 
party, and it was notable for two things: one was the 
plainly marked lines of party division, the other was 
the reported declaration of Mr. Kasson upon the pro- 
tective principle, which was in harmony with the 
statement in Secretary BLAINE’s letter to the Tariff 
Convention, ‘‘ that at no previous time in the history 
of our country has the principle of protection of 
American industry been so strong with the masses of 
the people as to-day.” Mr. Kasson complements this 
statement by his reported assertion that ‘‘the whole 
continent of Europe attributes to it our great prosper- 
ity and rapid growth in wealth.” 

The drawing of lines within the party has been 
along the old division. It is deep and bitter, and to 
obliterate it will require great address upon the part 
of the Administration. The terms Stalwart and 
anti-Stalwart merely define tendencies. The Bour- 
bon, stationary, reactionary element of the Repub- 
lican party is called Stalwart. Its principle is the 
old conservatism, ‘* Let well enough alone.” It pre- 
fers the traditional issues, and avoids and detests pro- 
gress as dangerous agitation, imperiling the ascend- 
ency of the party. The one word which it especially 
hates is reform. The party is the ‘* be-all” and the 
*‘end-all.” The younger, hopeful, progressive, re- 
forming tendency is the anti-Stalwart. It insists 
upon recognizing the situation as it changes, and 
new issues as they arise. It regards agitation as the 
natural exercise of a healthful political spirit, and 
laughs at the theory that stagnation and torpidity 
are essential elements of well-being. Party it views 
as a means, not an end, and fidelity to party princi- 
ples it believes to be compatible with unflinching crit- 
icism of party methods and repudiation of illicit par- 
ty action. 

These are the two ancient and familiar tendencies 
in all organized action, which in the Republican 
party are distinguished as Stalwart and anti-Stal- 
wart. To say this, however, is very far from saying 
that every adherent upon each side recognizes or ad- 
mits the truth of the statement, or illustrates it in his 
action. The Stalwarts are not all ‘‘ hide-bound,” and 
the anti-Stalwarts are not all ‘‘ reformers.” Immense 
inconsistencies, contradictions, and laughable absurd- 
ities abound. Thus the opponents of machine meth- 
ods are generally anti-Stalwart, but there are anti- 
Stalwarts who out-Herod the HEROD of the machine. 
If a church or a party, or the divisions in churches 
and parties, were to be tried by the views and acts and 
character of individuals, there would be a sorry ex- 
hibition of inconsistency. If the cause of the Union 
had been tested by the bounty-jumpers, the tramps, 
and the cowards in the army, it would not have seem- 
ed to be very glorious. If, therefore, it shall appear 
that the Administration, whose probable general 





spirit and tendency will be discerned as this paper is 
issued, is to be distinctively Stalwart, it will be ac- 
cepted as a reactionary Administration. The clear 
perception of that fact would be a great misfortune, 
and the message will be carefully scanned to discover 
the signs of the course to be pursued, with the earnest 
hope of the great body of progressive Republicans 
that the party is to go forward and not backward. 





THE STAR ROUTE ROBBERIES. 


IT is to be hoped that the Star Route robbery prose- 
cutions are not regarded by anybody as a quarrel be- 
tween the Administration and Mr. MacVEaGH. But 
it is evident that the friends of the robbers command 
a powerful influence. An elaborate and thorough 
report by Mr. GrBson has been published, which tells 
in conclusive detail the story of the robbery. It is as 
fatally damaging a statement as could be made, re- 
vealing a system of knavery by which the country 
has been enormously defrauded. The publication 
was immediately followed by a letter from the acting 
Attorney-General, complaining that Mr. GIBson had 
taken some title that did not belong to him, and that 
his report was brought to the office in some informal 
or careless way. Under the circumstances, it was an 
extraordinary letter, for without questioning the 
truth of a single statement in Mr. GiBson’s report, 
the letter was plainly intended to throw discredit 
upon him by exciting prejudice against him as an of- 
ficious meddler. The question at once presents itself, 
Why should the prosecuting authority of the govern- 
ment attempt to break the force of a report so strong 
and so useful to the government, which is seeking to 
expose and punish public crimes? Taken with the 
two failures to bring cases to trial, and with the loud 
and truculent assertions of the Star Route Ring that 
the proceedings were a farce, and meant to fail, this 
letter is a very significant incident. 

We trust that the Administration does not misun- 
derstand the feeling of the country upon this subject. 
There is a profound conviction among quiet and in- 
telligent and observant citizens that a system of mon- 
strous frauds has been in operation for a long time to 
steal money from the public Treasury, and that some 
persons are concerned in it who would withstand 
the exposure of the truth at every cost. These per- 
sons are plainly understood to intimate that they 
command influences which will prevent such expos- 
ures. It is part of the conviction that the absurd 
fuss about Attorney-General MACVEAGH’s resignation 
is a mere trick to divert attention from the frauds, 
and to prepare the public mind to believe an abandon- 
ment or a failure of the prosecution to be the result 
of Mr. MacVEAGH’s impracticable conduct in insist- 
ing upon retiring. The great and intelligent body of 
citizens who hold these opinions are watching these 
Star Route proceedings very narrowly. They will 
judge, and the country will judge, the Administration 
by the result. If there is not the clearest evidence 
that the success of the prosecutions is desired, and 
they should fail, the effect upon the Administration 
and the Republican party would be like that of the 
event of the Whiskey Ring prosecutions in 1875-6. 
The extraordinary performances of that prosecution 
and the result went far to persuade the country that 
it was about time to change the party control of the 
government, and if the influences that were gratified 
by the failure of some of those prosecutions had not 
been defeated at Cincinnati in the nomination of a 
President, the Republican party would have been 
overthrown. : 

The Star Route prosecutions are not a legacy from 
President GARFIELD nor a quarrel with Mr. Mac- 
VEAGH. They are actions against public robbers 
which the government of the United States began 
some months ago, and which that government is 
bound to prosecute with the utmost energy and 
vigor, whoever may be President or whoever Attor- 
ney-General. Whether Mr. MACVEAGH remains or 
retires, whether Mr. Gipson be a deputy, an assistant, 
a detective, or a coadjutor, the expectation of the 
country and the duty of the Administration are 
wholly unchanged. It would be more encouraging 
if the reports from Washington were fuller of stories 
of the zeal of the prosecution than of captious com- 
ments upon Mr. MACVEAGH’s obstinacy and Mr. G1B- 
son’s title. 





THE SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIR. 


THE South American complication is not intelligi- 
ble upon any published information, and Congress 
will undoubtedly require all the papers in the case to 
be laid before it. It will not appear from the papers, 
probably, unless there has been a remarkable depart- 
ure from sound principles, that we have undertaken 
to regulate the relations between Chili and Peru by 
prescribing to Chili the terms upon which she might 
conclude peace with Peru. We are not aware of any 
treaty which empowers us to take such a course, and 
it is certainly not justified by any principle of public 
law. To call such a proceeding an “‘ active interpre- 
tation” of the MonROE doctrine is merely to try to cov- 
er unwarranted conduct with a meaningless phrase. 
The MONROE doctrine is plainly defined in President 
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Mownroe’s Message. It may be useful to recall his 
precise words, that it may be seen what “‘ active intey- 
pretation” it will bear. 

President MONROE’s declaration was the result of 
the correspondence of Mr. RUsH, our minister in Eno. 
land, with Mr. CANNING, the British Foreign Secret. 
ry, in 1823. It was then plain that Spain could not 
recover her control] of her South American colonies 
and equally plain that France, then successfully in- 
vading Spain, would aim at re-imbursement from 
those colonies. To prevent this result, Mr. Cannini; 
proposed to Mr. RusH that the United States and 
Great Britain should unite in a declaration that while 
they did not propose to take any of the colonies them- 
selves, nor to obstruct any amicable negotiations with 
Spain, ‘‘they could not see the transfer of any portion 
of them to any other power with indifference.” Mr. 
Rusk agreed to take the responsibility of joining in 
this declaration, provided that Great Britain would at 
once recognize the colonies. Meanwhile Mr. Rusu. 
of course, had communicated Mr. CANNING’s over- 
tures to his own government. President Monror 
asked Mr. JEFFERSON’S opinion. Mr. JEFFERSON 
warmly approved the step proposed by Mr. Canning, 
The cabinet concurred, and in his Message at thie 
opening of Congress President MONROE said: 

“We owe it therefore to candor and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European power we have not interfered, and shall not interfere. 
But with the governments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have on great con- 
sideration and on just principles acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling 
in any manner their destiny, by any European power, in any other 
light than as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States.” 


This was the declaration in regard to Spanish 
America. In another part of the Message, referring 
to negotiations with Russia about the boundaries of 
the two powers on the northwestern coast of the con- 
tinent, President MONROE said: 

“In the discussion to which this interest has given rise, the oc- 
casion has been judged proper for asserting as a principle in which 
the rights and interest of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be consid- 
ered as subjects for future colonization by any European power.” 


These two declarations form the MonRoE doctrine. 
The American continents are not open to future col- 
onization by any Europesn power, and American 
states whose independence we have recognized are 
not to be controlled by any European government. 
It was an Executive declaration which has never re- 
ceived an authoritative legislative confirmation. In 
substance and effect it was an assertion by the Presi- 
dent that the United States, as the great power upon 
the Western continent, held that the continent must 
henceforth control its own destiny. It was not, how- 
ever, a declaration that the United States would as- 
sume the autocracy of the continent, and it would be 
an exceedingly ‘‘ active interpretation” which would 
find in the words of President MONROE an assertion 
of acclaim to regulate the mutual relations of two in- 
dependent American governments. 





THE NATIONAL TARIFF CONVENTION. 


THE meeting of the National Tariff Convention in 
New York and a late similar meeting in Chicago, 
with the ‘‘ Fair Trade” discussion in England, show 
a disposition to renew the general debate upon the 
subject. We pointed out last week the attitude of 
parties toward it, and a vigorous and decisive agita- 
tion at this time might have equally decided political 
results. It is a question of primary importance upon 
which neither party has taken a position. The actual 
situation will be revealed, probably, by the co-opera- 
tion of both parties in Congress to appoint a commis- 
sion to investigate and report. This will be the pol- 
icy of postponement, of which parties in critical times 
are naturally fond. Even so extreme a Democrat as 
Senator VoorHEEs is ‘‘ shaky” upon the question, and 
as the Democratic leader in the House will be a Penn- 
sylvania Democrat—Mr. RANDALL—we may expect to 
see the Democratic party favor a ‘‘ POLK, DALLAS, 
and tariff” policy of delay. 

While this is the general party position, the tend- 
ency and weight of opinion in the country may be 
easily inferred. The whole force of the old Whig 
tariff tradition remains in the Republican party, mod- 
ified only by some of the younger men who hold the 
modern views. But they hold them very much as 
President GARFIELD held them—tentatively and spec- 
ulatively. On the other hand, there are Democratic 
leaders who recoil from free trade. The opinion of 
the Southern wing of the party inclines to protection 
and subsidies. Some of its chief papers acknowledge 
that no hopeful contest can be made against protec- 
tion, and its campaign cry of free trade in 1880 was 
practically revoked. It is no less significant a sign 
that the National Tariff Convention meets in the great 
commercial metropolis, the chief seat of the free-trade 
doctrine. The experience of the campaign of 1880 
was conclusive. The moment that the Democratic 
party was put upon the defense of its plank of tariff 
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for revenue only, it broke and fled. The argument 
that the Democrats were seeking to reduce American 
laborers to the pauper wages of Europe was decisive, 
and the brief discussion, which was but a late episode 
in the campaign, threw a great deal of light upon the 
situation. 

The general debate, however, will be most service- 
able if it leads to a reasonable reform of tariff taxa- 
tion. The vexatious details of a tariff ought to be 
corrected, although, as it is a kind of log-rolling 
scheme, correction is exceedingly difficult. If the 
bellows-makers are protected, there is no sound rea- 
son why the brush-finishers should not be protected ; 
and if it be unfair that the calico-printer should be in 


danger of pauper wages, it is no less unjust that the 


cotton-spinners should be exposed to them. It be- 
comes at last a competition of interests to be protected, 
and as the interests control votes, a general compro- 
mise and adjustment is inevitable. But to lay a tax 
of more than 240 per cent. on whiting and Paris white, 
as @ correspondent of the Times points out, and to 
collect $18,000 in duties upon a cost of $7000, is ridic- 
ulous and indefensible. A tariff may be plausibly 
sustained upon the ground of fostering industries 
essential to national independence or to diversified 
labor, but it is always necessary to show in what way 
a particular private monopoly is a public benefit. A 
tariff is a public bounty to certain citizens to enable 
them to do a losing business. The community ought 
not to be expected to grant this bounty unless it can be 
proved that it will necessarily benefit the community. 
To grant it for the reason that it is pursued by certain 
persons or classes is to argue that every pursuit and 
profession should be subsidized. 





A PROUD TALE. 


THE twenty-ninth annual report of the Children’s 
Aid Society, which has just been published, tells a 
tale of which New York may be justly proud. 

“Tt may be truly said that there is no occasion now for any child 
in New York to be homeless or street-wandering. No child need 
beg or steal for a living; no boy or girl engaged in.a street occu- 
pation is obliged to be without a home for the night or a school 
for instruction. Every one can easily find a place where moral 
and religious instruction is given. Moreover, the thousands of the 
poor children in tenement-houses who are too ragged and dirty for 
the public schools, or a part of whose day must always be spent in 
street occupations, have schools now adapted to their needs and 
their employment.” 


The significance of such a statement is immense. 
But the remarkable result which it records is due to 
thoughtful and persistent care and observation. It 
is the natural fruit of that wise spirit of modern 
charity which holds that mere giving is not chari- 
ty, but that charity consists in intelligent giving. 
Charity is a virtue, and its true operation helps in- 
stead of harming. But mere giving is mere harm. 
It is not a virtue because there is no sacrifice in giv- 
ing what is not felt to be a loss; and it is still less a 
virtue because it is selfishly intended to take the place 
of personal care and trouble. If anybody is touched 
by the apparent suffering of the beggar at the door 
or in the street, let him not give until he knows that 
giving is needed; and if he can not ascertain for him- 
self, let him apply to those who will investigate, and 
give tothem. This is the efficient principle of mod- 
ern charity. It is sometimes sneeringly derided as 
scientific, but it is of the very essence of Christianity. 

This is the principle of the Children’s Aid Society 
—we had almost said of Mr. BRACE, for the society and 
its beneficence are as much his work as the reform of 
prisons was the work of JoHN Howarp. He has 
been for a generation noiselessly building a monu- 
ment more enduring than marble. During the year 
the society has spent about $230,000. This money 
was well because systematically and intelligently ex- 
pended. Two hundred thousand destitute boys and 
girls were sheltered and fed in the lodging-houses; 
100,000 girls were taught in the industrial schools; 
1348 persons—all of them children but 349—were sent 
to homes in the West, making more than 63,000 so 
provided for since 1853. The Newsboys’ Lodging- 
House has cared for nearly 180,000 boys, besides re- 
ceiving from them as savings-bank deposits nearly 
$53,000. The twelve physicians at the Sick Chil- 
dren’s Mission have attended 2600 patients. The 
cost of the work is not great. In the industrial 
schools it is $22 25 per year for each child; in the 
Lodging - House, $38 84; in the expeditions to the 
West, $8 23. The claim of the society that the work 
of intelligent charity in the city has lessened childish 
vagrancy, and that youthful crime does not grow 
with population despite the influx of foreigners. is 
sustained by facts which the report cites. The num- 
ber of commitments of girls and women for vagrancy 
fell from 5880 in 1860 to 1541 in 1880; of girl thieves, 
from 1 in 739 in 1863 to 1 in 3870 in 1880; the num- 
ber of male vagrants was diminished 900 in twenty- 
one years; of male thieves, 615 in the same time, not- 
withstanding the increase in population. 

How much of all that this Society has accomplish- 
ed during the year with $230,000 would have been 
achieved if that sum of money had been given indis- 
criminately and carelessly ? Tlie report of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society should be the most persuasive ar- 
gument with everybody, as the winter begins and 





turns all hearts to charity, not to give in the street 
or at the door, and not to be content with not giving, 
but to send the child to the Children’s Aid, or the 
adult to the Society for Relief, that every applicant 
may have his case considered. 





HOW TO TAKE A HINT. 


WitTH the happy-go-lucky grace of the American temper- 
ament, we may have forgotten that a few weeks since there 
was a general apprehension of a water famine, and of un- 
told urban woes from fire and pestilence. The copious and 
welcome rains of the autumn have washed away our fears, 
but the fact nevertheless remains that the arrangements of 
the water supply for the city are inadequate. The test of 
good sense is ability to be warned; to act upon the hint, 
and not wait for the kick. This has been the merit of Eng- 
lish domestic statesmanship for nearly two centuries. The 
foot, indeed, has been energetically lifted more than once, 
but timely action has spared it the necessity of kicking. 

Mr. HUBERT O. THOMPSON is an author whose works may 
not be so familiar as those of Mr. TUPPER, but they are 
much more valuable. In his latest production, dated at the 
Department of Public Works, this interesting author ap- 
prises the reader that in three months from July 18 of this 
year the natural flow of the Croton decreased from 95,000,000 
gallons per day to less than 10,000,000 gallons. The entire 
Croton water-shed is estimated to furnish a daily water sup- 
ply of 200,000,000 gallons. This is all at our service if we 
will furnish the storage room, and it would remove the fear 
of water famine for many a year. 

The learned author proposes another storage reservoir on 
the eastern bank of the Croton. There should be no doubt 
of its speedy erection. Public works, indeed, involve great 
and costly jobbery ; but this is a vital public necessity, and 
taking every possible precaution against jobs, this dream of 
the poet of the public works should be made real without 
delay. 





PUBLIC BENEFACTORS. 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York is rapidly 


accumulating the treasures of which it is the natural cus- 
todian, and General D1 CEsNOLA’s reception in Europe dar- 
ing the last summer shows how highly esteemed he is in the 
highest circles of archxological art. The Museum is al- 
ready one of the most interesting and fascinating public re- 
sorts in the city, and the technical schools, which the mu- 
nificence of some of its friends has sustained, have been of 
the greatest service for their purpose. es 

One of the incidental advantages to the public of the 
Metropolitan Museum is that by its means the public falls 
heir to the most valuable collections of art treasures, and 
becomes the beneficiary of men of wealth and taste. Every 
generous collector instinctively wishes to share the enjoy- 
ment and the instruction of his collections with others. The 
true lover of beauty acknowledges its native right to uni- 
versal admiration. And as the waters flow from all sides 
to the river, the art collections of individuals constantly 
tend, and we hope will tend more and more, to enrich the 
‘galleries of the Museum. 

During the last few months the Museum has received 
costly gifts from Mr. MARQUAND of exquisite ancient glass, 
and from Mr. BARLow of old terra cotta, and from the be- 
quest of Mr. STEPHEN WHITNEY PHENIX. His gift is de- 
fined in his will as all his “statuary, oil-paintings, draw- 
ings in water-color and crayon, embroideries, framed en- 
gravings, framed lithographs, framed photographs (except- 
ing those relating to the history of the city of New York), 
lacquer-ware, carvings in ivory, wood, or metal, jade or pre- 
cious stones, bronzes, enamels, rock-crystal and glass, por- 
celain and faience, coins, silver-ware, and mosaics.” It is a 
thoughtful and munificent gift to the pleasure and instruc- 
tion of his native city, and helps to make his native city 
pleasanter and more instructive to the citizens of all cities. 
It is by such a spirit in its people that a city becomes a true 
metropolis. : 


CHIEF JUSTIC#£ ANDREWS. 


GOVERNOR CORNELL’S appointment of Judge ANDREWS 
to be Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals, in place of Mr. 
FOLGER, has been received with great satisfaction. There 
are four chief qualifications of a judge: inflexible integri- 
ty, intellectual ability, learning in the law, and the judicial 
temperament. If to these are added long experience and a 
just sense of the dignity of the bench, the result is a magis- 
trate teres atque rotundus. 

These qualifications are combined in Chief Justice AN- 
DREWS. He is one of the judges who were originally elect- 
ed, aud he was, we believe, the youngest judge upon the 
bench. He has been tried by years of conspicuous service, 
and although, as is unavoidable in the heat ot litigation, 
there has been sometimes decided difference of opinion, 
there has been no doubt of character or question of ability, 
and the elevation of Judge ANDREWS is one-of the acts of 
the Governor which are universally commended. 

The Governor's selection of Judge BENEDICT to replace 
Judge ANDREWS was also most satisfactory, and it is a sub- 
ject of public regret that Judge BENEDICT has felt con- 
strained to decline. 








THE LANIER FUND. 


SomE of the leading citizens of Baltimore, desiring to 
commemorate the career of a gifted man of letters, whose 
life was a sharp struggle with the malady which carried 
him off untimely, propose to raise a fund for the widow and 
children of the late SIDNEY LANIER. The fund is to be put 
in trust by a committee of five of the best-known citizens, 
the income to be paid to his widow during her life, and the 
principal to be divided at her death equally among her 
children. The movement took form at a meeting under the 
auspices of the Johns Hopkins University, in which Mr. 
LANIER held a lecturer’s chair. 

Mr. LanteEr’s refined and beautiful character impressed 
itself as deeply as his genius upon those who knew him 
most intimately, and the appeal is made to those who sym- 
pathize with the temperament of genius struggling heroic- 








ally and hopelessly with decline and death. A co-opera- 
ting committee of literary gentlemen in every part of the 
country has been formed to receive contributions, of which 
Messrs. ALEXANDER BRowN & Sons, bankers, in Baltimore, 
will have charge; and any sum intended for so pious and 
grateful a purpose may be sent to G. W. CuRTIS, at the of- 
fice of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue irascible but open-hearted man of business and lawyer who 
is so frequently presented on the stage as going about secretly 
doing good-generally, and blushing to find it known, does not oft- 
en appear in real life, and it is very seldom indeed that his virtues 
are preached in a court of law. But a few days 
the late Joun R. Townsenp, appearing by his son, Joun D. Town- 
SEND, of this city, requested Surrogate Cavin to audit without ex- 
amination the accounts of the late administrator, Samuz, Treap- 
WELL SK1pMORE, who had had charge of the estate for thirty-five 
years. The Surrogate of course consented, but on looking casu- 
ally over the accounts he found that Mr. Skipmors had made no 
charge for his services, but had left a memorandum to the effect 
that Mr. Townsenp had been his “very dear friend,” and that his 
children must accept his service as administrator as “a labor of 
love.” : 

—THACKERAY once wrote in the Hdinburgh Review an article on 
N. P. Wituis’s Dashes at Life, of which Jer¥rry wrote to the ed- 
itor, Mr. Naprer, “ Mr. Wituis might as well have been let alone, 
and his reviewer is not much better than himself.’ Things have 
changed since WILLIs’s day. What was then regarded as an im- 
pertinent invasion of domestic privacy is in our time a principal 
staple of business with the leading society journals of both hemi- 
spheres, and the sayings and doings of people of position, in every 
walk of life, are ferreted out and reported as if the world were 
agape for that sort of gossip, and that only. 

—King Humbert of Italy, while recently in Vienna, expressed to 
Mr. PE tps, our minister, his high appreciation of General Di Crs- 
NoLa, and thought it a great pity that Italy should lose such a 
man. 

—Captain Cuarizs W. Kennepy, of the White Star steamer 
Germanic, though not a white-haired man, is nevertheless one of 
the ancientest of mariners, having crossed the Atlantic three 


hundred times. The notable fact was duly and properly cele- 


brated at DeLmonico’s on the evening of November 22 by a din- 
ner, at which a large cabinful of gentlemen assisted, made speech- 
es, shivered their timbers, and were setved their ration of grog in 
due nautical style. Among other eminent voyagers present who 
were piped for speech and anecdote were Messrs.CHauncey M. 
Depew, Witi1aM Butter Duncan, Commodore Batpwiy, C. L. Tir- 
rany, E. A. Buck, W. D. Bisoor, Le Granp Cannon, ALEXANDER 
Taytor, senior and junior, etc., etc., who had done the briny with 
the gentlemanly skipper: 

—Mr. Wurrip 8. Biunt, a gentleman of very old family, the 
husband of Lady Anne Biunt, Lord Byron’s granddaughter, has 
recently published a volume of poems which are highly commended 
in London journals. Lady Anne Brunt is the author of The Bed- 
ouin Tribes of the Euphrates, a very interesting book, published 
here by Harper & Brorners, to which is prefixed an instructive ac- 
count of the Arabian horse, and the best strains of the animal 
known in the East. Indeed, the volume possesses all the charm 
of a romance. 

—It is no longer a secret that several months ago Postmaster- 
General James engaged to accept the presidency of a new bank in 
this city, to be called the Lincoln National Bank, the capital of 
which, with the exception of a few shares, was promptly taken by 
the Messrs. Vanperpitt and a few other capitalists. So eager 
were moneyed men to obtain its stock that ten times the number 
of shares not taken by those who are to control it would have 
been taken in twenty-four hours. The new institution is to be lo- 
cated near the Grand Central Dépdét, and will add to its banking 
features that of a Safe Deposit Company. The business of people 
residing on the lines of the Central, Harlem, and New Haven rail- 
roads, added to the deposits of the VanpERBILTs and up-town resi- 
dents, will be certain to make the institution one of the most pro- 
fitable in New York. 

—Mr. Mackay, the millionaire, was looked upon when at the 
Hague as a potentate of high degree. The landlord at the hotel 
where he stopped asked his servant-if his master were not a king 
in his own country. He was assured that kings and queens were 
not known in America, but was not to be convinced. Exulting 
over his wealthy guests, he next day sent to one of the city jour- 
nals an account of the arrival at his hotel of “the King and 
Queen of the Bonanza Mountains of California.” 

—Mr. Wituiam H. Encuisu, late an aspirant for Vice-Presidential 
honors, and owner of the Indianapolis Opera-house, has put a 
statue of his late wife in the lobby along with figures of the Graces 
and Muses. ‘So saith the Hvening Post. 

—Mr. Henry Irvine delivered recently in Edinburgh, by invita- 
tion, an address on the drama, which elicited from the press of that 
city, as well as the press of London,.very marked approval. In 
that speech he related the following: “ Talking to a very eminent 
bishop one day, I said to him, ‘ Now, my lord, why is it, with your 
love and knowledge of the drama, with your deep interest in the 
stage and all its belongings, and your wide sympathy with all that 
ennobles and refines our natures—why is it that you never go to 
the theatre?’ . ‘Why, my dear Irvine,’ said he, ‘I'll tell you. I 
am afraid of The Rock and The Record.’” Exactly; the religious 
press would attend to his case with relish and celerity. 

—Senator Antuony, of Rhode Island, has a specialty—the rais- 
ing of poultry—and every year makes it a custom to send a fine 
turkey to each of the United States Senators and ex-Senators. 
They think very highly of Senator Anruony. Senator WittiaMs, 
of Kentucky, is emulous of Senator A. on the poultry question. 
Recently he sold. his tobacco crop, produced from less than ninety 
acres, for $23,000, and promised at the time of the sale to give to 
each buyer of a hogshead a premium of a fine fat turkey. On 
Thanksgiving-day he fulfilled the vow by sending to each of the 


_| forty-three purchasers a twenty-pound turkey, 


—The private law-office of Jupan P. Bensamin in London is 
furnished with two plain chairs, a table, and a few law-books. The 
clerks’ room adjoining, though plain, is furnished with an elegance 
befitting one of the wealthiest practitioners in England. Though 
extremely simple and economical in his personal expenses, he is 
reported to give large sums in charity. 

—Mr. E. C. Grenvitte Murray, who is known the world over as 
a man of letters and a man of the world, says that Dr. Tarr, Arcli- 
bishop of Canterbury, is the first Scotchman who has attained to 
the primacy of the English Church. ‘ He owes nothing to birth but 
the mother-wit which has enabled him to win the various prizes of 
his profession. Any day you may chance to see Dr. Tarr walking 
about the streets of London, and haply staring into the shop win- 
dows. He will probably be attended by a chaplain; and of course 
he will wear the unimposing dress of his order. The imagination 
must make a slight effort to realize that the aged, mild-looking 
gentleman in gaiters is the first British subject after the princes 
of the blood, and fills the place once filled by Lanrraxc and Brcx- 
rr and Langton, by Cranmer and Lavp.” Dr. Tart is now seventy 
years old, y 
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When the monster had reached the 
shore, the fishermen discovered that 
it was dead, having perished through 





exhaustion in the vain attempt to ex- 











tricate itself from a reef with which 








it had become entangled at low tide. 
When the water flowed, it immediate- 
ly floated clear of its rocky fetters, 
and was carried by wind and sea to- 








ward the strand. The fishermen drew 
it ashore on dry land, and having pro- 
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cured barrows, carried it up and de- 
posited it in one of their fishing-stages. 
Intelligence of the capture having 
reached St. Johns, the present writer 
immediately started for Portugal Cove, 
and secured the fish from the captors 
on moderate terms. It was immedi- 
ately brought up to St. Johns, and 
after an hour's delay to enable the 
photographer to make a picture of it, | 
steps were at once taken to insure its 
preservation. A large wooden case 
was prepared, and a supply of ice pro- 
cured. The fish was carefully trans- 
ferred to the box, and ice was plenti- 
fully packed around it. It was then 
shipped on board the steamer Canima, 
of the Cromwell Line, and consigned 
to New York, under the care of Cap- 
tain Davigs. 

It is the first specimen of the great 
decapod the devil-fish that has been 
secured in a thoroughly fresh and, bar- 
ring some slight damage to the larger 
tentacula, unmutilated condition, and 
worthy alike of the notice of the show- 
man and of the man of science. As the 
fish lay upon the sea-shore, it was 
measured by Inspector MURPHY, who 
gave the following as its dimensions 
before any perceptible shrinkage had 
taken place: Length of body, exclu- 
sive of head and tail, 5 feet; total 
length from extremity of eauda to tip 
of beak, 6 feet 9 inches; length of two 
longest tentacula, 23 feet; length of 

- eight brachia, or short arms, from 5 
to 10 feet; circumference of head, 3 
feet 2 inches; length of beak, 5 inch- 
es; circumference of body, 4 feet 3 
inches. 

This specimen is not quite so large 
as the one that is now, in a decom- 
posed and mutilated state, to be seen 
at the New York Aquarium. The lat- 
ter was captured in the antumn of 
1877, and was purchased in St. Johns 
by Captain BENNETT, of one of the 












































































































DEVIL-FISH CAPTURED AT PORTUGAL COVE, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


PuoroeraruEp by E, Lyons, St. Jouns, 


A GIGANTIC DEVIL-FISH. 


On Thursday, the 10th of November, two fishermen of 
Portugal Cove, Newfoundland, were loitering in the neigh- 
borhood of the public wharf of that little sea-port, when 
they observed a large gray-colored mass outstretched and 
floating toward the shore. The wind and tide were acting 
on the land, and the mysterious object soon grew more 
definite, and, to the eyes of the wondering fishermen, soon 
outlined itself into the shape of a “big squid.” And cer- 
tainly, to compare great things with small, it does bear a 
strong family likeness to its congener the tiny bait squid, 
or loligo, as known to natural history. 





Cromwell Line steamers, and brought 

by him to New York. It was there 
purchased by Messrs. ReicuE & Bro- 

THERS, and placed in the New York 
Aquarium. But unfortunately it was 

very stale before it reached St. Johns from Catalina, the 
scene of its capture, which occurred during a violent gale 
of wind that blew in from the Atlantic Ocean on the land. 
It was then exhibited during several days of warm weather 
in the Volunteer Drill Hall of the city, and by the time it 
came into Captain BENNETT’s hands it had passed into an 
advanced state of decomposition. 

The present specimen is very. fresh, the weather having 
been slightly frosty after its capture, and care having been 
taken to pack it away in ice as promptly as possible. It is 
now in a meet condition, either for public exhibition, for 
ultimate preservation in alcohol or by chemical solutions, 
or for the dissection of the curious ichthyologist. 
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ELECTRIC TOWER, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 
From a Daawrine spy H. G. Peeror.—[{See Pace 822.) 


Scientific readers need not be told that the place belong- 
ing in the natural kingdom to the gigantic devil-fish is: 
among the Mollusca, and that specifically. it. belongs to the 
sub-order of decapodous or head-footed mollusks. It has; 
in allten arms. Two of these, which are usually four times 
the length of the main body, are called “long arms,” or 
tentacula, and are expressly designed to capture, hold, and 
resign to the tender care of the shorter arms the natural, 
prey of the animal. The short ordinary arms, or brachia, 
eight in number, are much more powerful, thick, and mass-, 
ive than the longer ones, and are possessed of a much large 
number of suckers. Within the head, from which the enor- 
mous arms radiate, is‘a beak formed by two mandibles, said 
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GUITEAU ON THE WITNESS STAND.—From a Sxetcn sx J. 0. Davipson.—[See Pace 822.] 
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by naturalists to strikingly resemble the bill 
of a parrot. It is possessed of wondrous 
strength, and is capable of crushing into at- 
oms the hardest-shelled crustacea. These 
lower-formed bivalve animals constitute the 
chief prey of the voracious devil-fish. 

Perhaps the first specimen of the colossal 
devil-fish that arrested the attention of stu- 
dents of science was the one that the crew 
of a French corvette unsuccessfully attempt- 
ed to capture about twenty years ago. Pro- 
fessor KENT, late superintending naturalist 
to the Brighton Aquarium, thus describes 
this famous rencontre with a gigantic devil- 
fish : 

“In December, 1861, M. BOwYER, com- 
mandant of the French corvette Alecton, 
and M. SaBIN BERTHELOT, French consul at 
the Canary Islands, communicated to the 
French Academy of Sciences, through M. 
VAILLANT, the description of a gigantic cal- 
amary encountered by that vessel between 
the islands of Madeira and Teneriffe. This 
monster was found floating at the surface 
of the water about mid-day, November 30, 
of the same year; and the vessel being 
stopped, immediate steps were taken to ef- 
fect its capture. A volley of bullets which 
was first discharged into it caused the ani- 
mal to plunge beneath the ship. Appearing 
shortly after on the other side, it was at- 
tacked by both harpoons and fire-arms, nei- 
ther of which, however, appeared to make 
much impression upon its soft, yielding flesh. 

“After diving beneath the surface and re- 
appearing several times, one ball struck it 
with marked effect, the creature immediate- 
ly discharging a quantity of foam, mixed 
with blood, and at the same time a strong 
musky odor made itself perceptible to all 
on board. The sailors were most anxious 
to lower the boats and carry on the attack 
at closer quarters, but Captain BowYER 
forbade this, fearing the creature’s power- 
ful arms might seize and capsize them. At 
this point a noose was successfully cast over 
the animal’s body, but, owing to the smooth- 
ness of the latter, failed to tighten upon it 
until it arrived at the posterior extremity, 
just where. the broad expanding fins took 
their origin. Efforts were now made to 
hoist the monster on deck, and the greater 
portion of its body was already out of wa- 
ter, when the enormous weight caused the 
rope to cut the animal completely through. 
The posterior part, with the fins, was brought 
on board, but the remainder, with the head 
and arms, disappeared beneath the waves, 
and was not seen again. The length of this 
gigantic calamary was estimated by the nu- 
merous witnesses to the engagement to be 
about thirty feet, of which between eight- 
een and twenty feet belonged to the body.” 

The longer tentacles had been lost, pro- 

bably torn away in contest with some other 
predaceous fish. Since that date down to 
the capture of the Portugal Cove devil-fish 
no less than twenty-three well-authentica- 
ted specimens have challenged the atten- 
tion of naturalists. Of these nearly seven- 
eighths were fragmentary, consisting of a 
portion of the tentacles, a beak, or some 
other slender fraction of the monster. 





ELECTRIC-LIGHT TOWER AT 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


THIS tower, constructed at the intersec- 
tion of the two main business streets of the 
city of San José, California, is the first of 
the kind yet constructed on that plan. It 
is built of hollow iron, from the four corners 
of intersecting streets, in such a manner, as 
will be seen, as not to obstruct the streets 
or sidewalks, the object being to place the 
light directly over the centre of the street 
crossings, thereby lighting both of said 
streets perfectly. This tower is seventy- 
live feet at the base, two hundred feet high, 
and is constructed of hollow iron, with cir- 
cular braces for the first four sections. 





GUITEAU ON THE WITNESS 
STAND. 

As the Criminal Court in Washington was 
about to adjourn on Monday afternoon, the 
28th ult., Mr. SCOVILLE, the brother-in-law 
and counsel of GuITEAU, placed the prisoner 
on the stand. His purpose, as announced, 
was merely to enable him to identify 
some papers, but this slight change in his 
position seemed to awaken the wretched 
man anew to a sense of the feeling which 
even 80 unrepresentative a portion of the 
American people as a Washington audience 
must have forhim. He turned pale, his lips 
became colorless, and he trembled as he 
mounted the stand; and his self-possession 
was only partially restored when three of- 
ficers ranged themselves behind him, form- 
ing a wall which he seemed to think no one 
would take the chance of hitting in firing 
at him. The next morning, after consider- 
able hesitation, he again consented to be 
sworn. ‘ 





In any ordinary trial, all discussion of the 

testimony of a man on trial for his life, as 
of the manner in which it might be given, 
would be recognized as improper; but in 
this case it is impossible to prevent it, nor 
is it desirable to do so. GUITEAU’S agency 
in the death of Mr. GARFIELD is undoubted. 
His crime was against the entire people. 
The old Norman law phrase of lése-majesté, 
describing a violation of the life or person 
of the king, applies to it, as does even more 
closely the modern French modification of 
the term, lése-République. Whatever might 
have been the character of the President, 
the assault would have been an offense 
against the nation, for the principle of re- 
presentative government is impaired if the 
embodiment of the national sovereignty in 
its truly chosen Chief Executive is not se- 
cure from all injury, or apprehension of in- 
jury. This prisoner acknowledges that his 
hand took the President’s life, and he sets 
up, in his own name, the defense that he was 
inspired and directed of the Deity, that his 
own will was effaced, that he had ceased to 
have control of his actions, and was there- 
fore not responsible for the awful crime 
which he committed. If this be a true 
statement of the condition of his mind, the 
American people will be satisfied to see him 
go unhung, but confined where his delusions 
would no longer be dangerous; but it is 
plain that they have the right, and that it 
is of the utmost importance to them, to 
know whether GUITEAU was really under 
the influence of any such delusion, and if so, 
whether it was an overwhelming, irresisti- 
ble infinence. To ascertain these facts, the 
testimony in this trial will be anxiously 
scrutinized, and none more so than that of 
the prisoner himself. The people have fair 
contidence in the good faith of the Court 
and the jury, but they have no reason to 
suppose that these are infallible, or even 
that if they act under the law, the law it- 
self may not be defective. In any such 
case, whatever the fate of the prisoner, the 
whole question of the safety of the head of 
the government, the conditions of responsi- 
bility for murderous acts, the fitness of our 
judicial system to enforce the law, comes 
up, and must be judged in the light of the 
testimony given. 

GUITEAU has been thus far anything but 
what the lawyers would call a “crazy” wit- 
ness. His memory is very tenacious and 
prompt; his mind acts clearly in the for- 
mulation and statement of his ideas, and 
especially in the adroit explanation of his 
motives. He is highly nervous, and partic- 
ularly with reference to his sojourn in the 
Oneida Community, all recollection of which 
seems to inspire him with the most violent 
disgust. He has evidently been of an ex- 
tremely eccentric temperament from boy- 
hood. His manner toward his father and 
brother, both of whom he has assaulted, and 
toward his sister, whom he at one time at- 
tacked with an axe, shows that he was liable 
to accessions of extreme rage; but it does 
not appear that these were ungovernable. 
On the contrary, his violence in each case, 
having been promptly resented and restrain- 
ed, he did not repeat it. The most striking 
feature in his conduct, remarks, and testi- 
mony is the consistency with which he con- 
stantly suggests, emphasizes, and argues the 
evidence of his own insanity. This was 
begun, as we pointed out at the time, in his 
remarkable published address at the open- 
ing of the trial. It has been persistently 
maintained since, and often with a shrewd- 
ness and impudence that, in spite of the so- 
lemnity of the occasion, has brought a smile 
to the lips of judge and prosecuting lawyers. 
When GuitTEav’s brother testified that the 
prisoner was in his opinion responsible “ be- 
fore God,” the prisoner broke in with, “The 
last time I met my brother he was offended 
with me; he does not come here with the 
ordinary affection of a brother.” Again, 
“ My father ran me into the Oneida Commu- 
nity, and my brother sympathized with my 
father.” Still again, referring to a quarrel 
between them, “That accounts for his poor 
opinion of me.” Another witness having 
recounted GUITEAU’s queer conduct in a 
Chicago boarding - house, the prisoner re- 
marked, “Probably he and other people 
thought that I was very cranky at that 
time.” The same sustained purpose runs 
through his own testimony. He defines his 
father’s condition of mind, his delusions in 
regard to healing the sick, in regard to de- 
moniac possession, and as to the doctrines 
of the Oneida Community. He points out 
his own subjection to the terrors held over 
him at Oneida, the intensity of his convic- 
tions, his feeling that “God was responsible 
for his board bills,” ete. 

All this shows an unsound mind. Of that 
there is no doubt. But that this miserable 
creature, consumed with a morbid egotism, 
attributing his follies with more or less sin- 
cerity to the inspiration of the Almighty, 
treacherous to his friends, false to his fam- 
ily, passionate, and sometimes brutal in his 





selfishness, belongs to the class whose miuds 








are wholly engrossed by the insane but 
lofty sense of divine domination, and whose 
supreme conviction defies danger and de- 
spises consequences, is something of which 
as yet there is not the shadow of evidence. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
SMINTHEUS. 


SATURDAY, in its proper course, came 
round, bringing to school-boys half-holiday 
(heightened with a lie-abed to-morrow), to 
working-men wages and intellectual de- 
lights, to women a haste to go marketing, 
and an emulous desire, not to cheat, but to 
get the right side of their little bargains 
(for the pleasure of proving their wit by its 
fruits), and to gentlemen in general, and 
ladies void of usefulness, a decent gratitude 
that the week was over. 

This was the large way in which the 
flight of time was regarded from the heights 
of Touchwood Park. Not that there was 
any pridein any bosom there. Lady Touch- 
wood was sure that instead of going up, 
she was come down, more than she could 
describe, from what her ideas used to be. 
At one time she expected to be in the House 
of Lords; and nothing but the way in which 
Sir Joseph would insist upon seeing his 
money come back again had stopped her 
from being there at the coronation. But 
the only way to get up there was to be in 
London, and to give parties to the royal 
family, and people on the stairs, especially 
Prime Ministers; and Sir Joseph could af- 
ford it as easy as a glove; but he stuck to 
his money, and he stuck to the dirt. How- 
ever, she was happier as she was. Though it 
had been said in Plymouth she would adorn 
the highest rank. 

Miss Touchwood thought that the people 
in London were probably quite as big fools 
as those in Devonshire. But every young 
lady in her position had a right to go and 
see what the others were about; and .it 
seemed to her very stingy of her father to 
be giving trumpery gypsy parties, when he 
ought to have taken them all to town be- 
fore the season was over. For hec part, she 
was tired of this neighborhood. Nobody 
seemed to understand her. If she quoteda 
line of Byron, people thought it came out 
of a valentine, and asked her confidentially 
who had sent it; and even a French or Ger- 
man proverb was supposed to come out of a 
cookery book. In a word, there was no one 
to associate with. 

Her brother, Squire Dicky, took a differ- 
ent view of things. He detested clever 
girls who could quote his head off, and 
were shocked at the idea of having beer for 
breakfast.. He had seen enough already of 
society for him, and in his plain opinion it 
was humbug. He had never known more 
than one girl worth the end of a cigar, and 
she had sacked him. Or at any rate her 
dad had done it, and he knew she was too 
good forhim. But he was blessed if he was 
going to be miserable. The time for pop- 
ping at the birds was come. He would send 
for the finest fellow he had ever known, who 
had promised to be with him in September ; 
and then there was nothing he would wish 
for better than to catch that stuck-up West- 
combe poaching. 

Accordingly he sent for Alec Howe of 
Trinity, a young man of great bulk and 
stature, who was happy all day with him, 
but wretched in the evening when the time 
came for swallow-tails and white choker. 
Miss Touchwood enjoyed this young visitor 
with prolonged delicious cruelty. He was 
as shy as any youth can be who has never 
met a clever and accomplished girl, and has 
to do the graceful to her at a table where 
everything ig beyond his understanding. 
‘Julia, being in a very spiteful mood just 
now, from a variety of causes, missed not a 
single opportunity of deepening and barb- 
ing his bashful embarrassment. Beneath 
her clear gaze his great hand shook, and his 
big lips opened and closed in silence, and 
nearly as much of his Sillery or Hock pass- 
ed outside as inside his throat.. And yet he 
was a gentleman by: birth, and of cleaner 
descent than his fair tormenter, only not 
familiar with wealthy ways. 

Now this young man and his host, the 
noble Dicky, were come home from a long 
day’s shooting, that second Saturday in 
September. They had done well, for Howe 
was a fine shot, and Dicky pretty good if he 
began well, though when he began ill he 
would shoot amiss all day. That day he 
‘began well (by shooting a cat that was 
huuting young rabbits in a turnip field), 


and he had gone on well, killing two birds 
out of three, which is not bad work for 
Cambridge man. Also they had shot a hawk 
and two whimbrels, three or four land-rails, 
and some hares and conies, making alto. 
gether a nice mixed bag, which they spread 
out on the capping of a low curved wall, 
where the road to the stables and the kitcl)- 
en parts divided. This was Dicky Touch- 
wood’s beloved camping-place, commandin,y 
easy access both to men and women, and al- 
lowing him to get into the view of either, 
or upon occasion to mediate between them. 
And to say that the servants always liked 
him to be there proves that he was a very 
honorable youth. , 

When Dicky and his friend and hero Alec 
had spread out their game to the utmost ad- 
vantage, and stroked and felt everything, as 
if the defunction of its virtue went into 
the slayer—as the Norsemen and Red In- 
dians. believed—they spread out their own 
noble bodies on the handy, or rather perhaps 
legsome, height of the low wall. Howe, be- 
ing six feet and a quarter high, found the 
wall rather too low for him, but Dicky had 
his legs hanging above-ground, and his neat 
heels drumming. The head gamekeeper, 
with his honest bluffness, stood a little way 
off, looking affable, for the young gents had 
not hurt his feelings much that day; and 
admiring stable-men in their shirt-sleeves 
approached, with a venerating hope of beer. 

“How do you feel, Alec ?” asked the light- 
some Dicky. “I am as dry as a hard-roed 
red herring. What do you vote for, Cham- 
pagne or swipes? There’s a first-rate 36 
of Burton, just on tap.” 

“I go in for that,” answered Howe, in 
whose mind Champagne was now sadly as- 
sociated with the very. dry sparkle of Julia. 

“So do I, with all my heart. But the 
deuce of it is that I have found a key work- 
ing the old governor’s best lock, where he 
keeps some stuff that he thinks no end of. 
And I feel that I shall have earned no ease 
of mind until I have had a good peg at it. 
Tell you what Ill do, to make it square. 
We'll enjoy the swipes, and these chaps 
shall have Champagne.” 

“Don’t be such a fool,” said Alec Howe. 
Although he had not yet seen Sir Joseph, he 
guessed, from many sources, what he was 
like. But Dicky was off to carry out his 
new idea. 

“Why shouldn’t. they have what they 
like ?” he inquired, coming back, with young 
Solomon behind him, whose face was in a 
bubble of anticipation. “Now this boy 
pours out lashings of wine perpetually, yet 
he never tastes it, except when he licks the 





glasses. Sol, my lad, you shall have first 
bumper. See your father draw the corks 
for you. Why, your name is Cork—you are 


the son of a cork. Now see how I send you 
up into the liquid sky.” 

Of the loftier humanities fostered at Cam- 
bridge, a main one was the art of dis- 
charging a cork full bang from a bottle of 
poppish fluid without loss. The process re- 
quires some experience and quickness, but 
Dicky was a Master of Arts therein. He 
took a long pull at the pewter of ale, look- 
ing toward Alec, and in three half-minutes 
had three bottles of his father’s most choice 
comet yintage “on tap” (as he termed it) 
for the brave stable-men. The keeper stood 
aloof, and would not touch it. ; 

Suddenly in the very midst of them stood 
the master of the place, Sir Joseph Touch- 
wood, cold and pale with quiet rage. With 
a sweep of his hand he struck over all the 
bottles, then emptied the can of ale upon 
his son’s head, and without a word to any 
one strode off to the front door. 

“My criky! we are in for it!” the poor 
boy spluttered, through the deluge of beer 
which had checked his breath. “I never 
saw the governor in such a way before. But 
don’t you be frightened, my good fellows. 
I will take allthe row. You needn’t turn a 
hair. And you shall have your three bot- 
tles, if I have to buy them. What an ex- 
travagant old cove it is!” 

Calling his friend Alec Howe, who was 
trying to smile at this great outbreak, the 
heir of the Touch woods went in, with all the 
dignity he could compass, by the kitchen 
door, made Alec pump over him at a serv- 
ants’ sink, and then hurried up to his dress- 
ing-room. He strove to be wrathful, but 
fear was foremost, and his teeth chattered 
sadly as he got into his bath. He would 
have given all his ready cash—which he 
kept low—for a little private talk with his 
dear mother. But her ladyship was dress- 
ing, and he got no chance of sending a mes- 
sage to her. : 

Very soon he was trying to compose his 
mind ‘by smoothing the pile of a velvet 
waistcoat—for which he owed £3 10s. in 
Cambridge—and admiring in the glass tho 
gentle dawn of reddish whiskers, brightened 
and strengthened, as examination showed, 
by the rich shower of fine-bodied ale. “I 
will rub them with the very best Bass every 
day, and perhaps then Rose will like me,” he 





was saying to himself, when a knock at the 
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door made him jump, and a little note came 
under it. Running to the door, he called 
out, “Judy! Judy dear! darling Judy!” for 
he knew the sound of her firm light step ; 
“ Julia, I want you desperately.” But either 
she could not or she would not hear, and 
the whisk of her dress was a memory round 
the corner. 

“J shall have to do it all by myself,” he 
groaned, for he guessed too well what the 
letter was. “In for a penny, in for a pound. 
At any rate, the relieving officer shall know 
what I think of him. Halloa!”’ 

The relieving officer—as the male parent 
was called in those days at our great uni- 
versities—had set down these few words for 
his study: “ Richard, as there will be no 
dinner to-day, I shall be glad to see you in 
the dining-room five minutes from receipt 
of this. [Signed] Joseph Touchwood.” 

“What a kettle of fish! Don’t you wish 
you may catch it? Tl have a bar-out. 
The stable cads shall supply me with grub 
through the windows. But the governor 
would cut it, with a demon laugh, and leave 
a brace of Dogberries to run mein. I will 
quit me like aman. Ill go down and have 
it out. ‘Never say die,’ is the ticket for 
soup.” 

When the young man appeared in the bar- 
ren dining-room, he saw his father sitting 
in the six-legged chair, too deep in thought 
even to look at him. His face was very 
stern, but with trouble more than anger, 
and Dicky saw that larger things than his 
had gone amiss. He began to say, jauutily, 
“Why, where’s the dinner?” which was a 
serious concern to him. But his father 
made no answer; so he stood and waited. 

“Whoisthere? Oh,Richardisit? Boy, 
stand and look at me. I am not going to 
talk to you about my affairs, but simply to 

explain what yours will be. Hitherto you 
have led a life of idle pleasure. Henceforth 
you will have to earn your own bread. Be- 
fore I was half your age I was doing that. 
It will make a man of you. How do you 
like the thought of it ?” 

“Not—not at all, sir. In fact, I could not 
do it. I have never been accustomed to 
such treatment.” 

“Very well. You need not begin till Mon- 
‘day. To-morrow you will get your clothes 
together, and live at my expense, as usual. 
On Monday morning you will shoulder what 
you want for immediate use, and be off at 
six o’clock for the office of Mr. Growgray at 
Stonehouse. Mr.Growgray is a well-known 
dry-salter, and through my connection with 
him he has promised most kindly to find an 
opening for you. I have paid a consider- 
able premium to him, and your salary will 
be a pound a week—a great deal more, I 
fear, than you will be worth, for a very long 
time, at any rate. Your stock of clothes 
will last you for at least two years; and I 
shall endeavor to allow you five shillings a 
week for pocket-money. Also you will be 
allowed to come and see your mother and 
your sister (wherever they may be) one Sun- 
day in every three months.” 

“Tt is quite impossible that you can be in 
earnest. Sir, you must either be—” _ 

“No, I am neither mad nor intoxicated, 
nor even hasty in this arrangement. It has 
been thought of for some months, while you 
were busy with your rats and rabbits. Na- 
ture has made you a fool, and circumstances 
have concurred with Nature. You are now 
provided with a good start in life. Fools 
always prosper the best,in the end. I have 
often heard you boast that almost everybody 
likes you. That lays the foundation of a 
large sound trade.” 

“But I can’t be a dry-salter, and I won’t 
be a dry-salter, and I never could put. up 
with the smell of it,” Squire Dicky declared, 
as he fell into a very luxurious chair, and 
embraced it. “Why, I should have to sit 
upon a three-legged stool !” 

“No; you might stand all day, if you pre- 
ferred it. However, that is all the choice 
before you. Now leave me; I have more: 
important things to think of.” 

Dicky Touchwood was quick of thought 
about himself; but even on that subject 
now his readiness was gone, so sudden was 
this outrage, and so overwhelming. He 
arose, without looking at his father, and 
made off; but his spirit came back when he 
got to the door. 

“Sir, you will be sorry for attempting 
this,” he said, with his voice half choked by 
indignant tears; “I have plenty of good 
friends who will stand by me. I will not 
g0 near any vile dry-salter. If you turn me 
out of doors, I will get an honest living as a 
rat-catcher, and contract for all the rats at 
Plymouth.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 
ACCURATE AIM. 


DaRTMOOR, many-fountained Dartmoor, 
mother of a myriad streams, and wet-nurse 
of a million mists, is not often scrimped 
with drought; but when the drought once 
Gets established, how it smites the rocky 





land! Furze and heath, dwarf rush and 
bracken, even the cotton-grass of the swamp, 
and sedge that lines the tinkling rill, fade 
into one dreary yellow or dingy red that 
jades the sight. The power of the dry sun 
is reflected from the stark rocks, down the 
vales, and nothing is hidden from the heat 
thereof. 

When such seasons come, they are so far 
asunder (in the hills and valleys of the dis- 
tant years) that nobody remembers that 
they ever came before. And with one ac- 
cord the people there, not being used (like 
brick-bound townsmen) to an unventilated 
oven, begin to make sad complaint and out- 
cry, which add ten per cent. to their tem- 
perature. Then they fan themselves with 
their husbands’ hats—as many as have got 
husbands-——and they feel that they owe it 
for a duty to the world not to. be overchar- 
itable. In fact, they are cross, and they 
make the worst of everything, in the spirit 
of the flies that enter into their weak places. 

Even at Christowef (cool and crystal, at 
least in pretty places, with the import of 
the brook) dryness of the ground and of 
the skin began to tell upon the children, 
and the women, and the men. Not one of 
them all had the least idea that it made 
any difference to her or to him, but every 
one had a very large perception that no one 
else was as he ought to be. Horse-flies be- 
gan to descend upon mankind, in lack of 
their nobler nurture, spotted flies, with 
broad heads and big tweezers; and wherev- 
er there was moisture for a gnat to nip, he 
nipped, and was exceedingly thirsty. 

But if in the valley, where the grass still 
grew, and the leaves still cherished the 
nursing of the brook, Nature was depressed, 
and her mighty masters irksome, how much 
worse must the pest of season be on the 
brown, unshadowed, and unswarded crags! 
And worst of all round the dry desert of 
“The Raven,” where mine slag, yellow rocks, 
and spelter dust combined to glare with in- 
tense heat, and cast it all around. All 
around was heat and drought, dull tremor 
of the air, and pulse of haze that twinkles 
when the dews of night are diained. Even 
the moor-men would not come to get their 
usual pint of ale, sadly although they needed 
it, for fear of the fire of the heat around it, 
aud the sun-death in the glare of rock. 


However, the house, with its thick gran- |. 


ite walls, and stone floors watered from the 
well, was fresh with cooling shade inside, 
and the glisten of cool tankards. ‘“ Gentle- 
man Wenlow”’—as he now was called, from 
the dinners he had given there—sat without 
reproach in a cool linen shirt (freely bor- 
rowed from Parson Short), and considered 
the business that lay before him. The heat 
of the weather had stopped his parties for 
the moment, because no meat would keep, 
and his guests declined to face the yellow 
distance from their greener glens. Upon 
the whole, indeed, this gentleman was not 
much displeased with that. It was quite as 
well to abdicate the duties of a host while 
this roasting weather held; and to steal 
sheep enough for his own consumption 
was as much as an active man could do. 
Therefore it was not social need or sense of 
solitude that made him frown as he sat 
with his cooling pot of cider, rum, and bor- 
age, thinking how to carry out the orders of 
his patron. These were easy enough to un- 
derstand, but not quite so easy to execute, 
even with the aid of the blackest boon com- 
panions. And the matter, from a moral 
point of view, was not altogether to his lik- 
ing. For a long time, now, be had been 
compelled to appropriate other people’s pro- 
perty. But he had striven to do this with 
‘a lenient hand and a fine regard for justice, 
robbing only those who could afford it, and 
robbing even them at honest intervals im- 
partially. All his laxities were of necessity, 
and his lapses caused by largeness. What 
man has any right to own the earth, with a 
hundred better people born upon it every 
minute? And if he can not own the earth, 
as the whole includes the parts, how can he 
own any part of it? How much less, then, 
can he be the owner of the things that move 
about on it,and have got four legs, while 
he who lays claim to them has only got 
twof Such reasoning is unanswerable ; or 
if it can be answered, the best of the argu- 
ment is with him who has had the dinner 
and digested it. 

But what Guy Wenlow did not like, and 
in spite of his reputation found to be out- 
side his province, was the commission of 
downright murder in cold blood, and with 
no excuse. Captain Larks had never harm- 
ed him, whereas George Gaston had been 
his ruin; with pleasure would he have shot 
the latter in conflict, or upon insult, where- 
as now the relentless force of facts was driv- 
ing him too surely toward the necessity of 
shooting the other. His orders newly re- 
ceived were brief, sadly to the point, and 
stringent: “It is too late for weak measures 
now. To carry off the girl is useless. If 
he leaves home, you shall swing for it. Iam 
not like the fools round Dartmoor. Make a 





short job of it, for your own sake. With 
management there can be no risk. Trust 
to me for your escape, and a better land to 
winter in, with plenty of cash, and no more 
skulking. Let me hear of no more delay. 
If I have to come down, it will be the worse 
for you. I am watching you, and you have 
no escape from me or without me. Turn 
upon me if you dare. Obey me, and you 
shall be free, rich, and happy.” 


(ro BE OCONTINUKD.) 





WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


For the first time in the history of the city, 
the gondoliers of Venice have been on a strike. 
Their grievance arose from the placing of small 
steam-launches on the canals. A gondolier, ac- 


cording to the pictures in which they are figures, - 


is a fellow in page’s costume who snoozes in the 
stern of a goose-necked boat at an unseemly hour 
of the night, while a young man with long hair and 
a guitar gets upon the prow and sings songs to 
a bay-window. The wonder is how a gondolier 
could summon energy enough to strike against 
any grievance, 





This, from an Iowa newspaper, shows what the 
unreserved use of the editorial “we” may lead 
to: “We, the senior editor, extends his profound 
thanks to Captain Henry Ballentine and Mr. Joe 
Hunter for a sack of the finest flour we have ever 
seen.” 





Baron von Miiller, curator of the botanical gar- 
dens in Melbourne, says that he has seen 
permint-trees four hundred and eighty feet tall 
on the Dandenorg range in Australia. Think of 
the julep one of them would make! 





The City Council of Dayton, Ohio, has imposed 
a tax of three dollars each on goats. Residents 
of Dayton can board their goats on the upper 
part of Manhattan Island till they die of old age 
for less than the amount of tax for one year. 





Mirrors measuring forty-five by fifty-two feet, 
and weighing about sixteen hundred pounds, have 
recently been put up in the Grand Opera-House 
at Paris. 





The detectives whom the illicit whiskey distillers 
in the mountains of the South most fear are the 
horses ridden by the revenue officers. An old 
“moonshiner” says that a horse can scent a dis- 
tillery two miles away; that the animal throws 
up his head, sniffs the air, and the bridle being 
dropped on his neck, carries his rider to the spot 
where the illegal work is going on. 





Henry Ladd, of Arkansas, quarrelled with his 
wife about a passage in the Bible. Ladd drew a 
pistol, shot her through the body, and then tried 
to kill himself. It was believed that the woman 
was fatally hurt. 





A Florida city sympathizes with another in its 
“wrestling with the problem of a nine-hundred- 
dollar mayor.” 





Remenyi, the violinist, is now written down an 
iconoclast, having been reported as saying that 
age does not benefit a violin at all. 





A party of Chinese students, who arrived at 
Shanghai from America early in October, were 
at once locked up in an old building in a remote 
part of the town, “the government’s intention 
being apparently to examine them before they 
had a chance to scatter to their homes.” The 
first party, comprising about forty students, who 
were ordered home, were sent to Tien-tsin to be 
employed on telegraph work. 





A Western newspaper meekly expresses the 
hope that if Guiteau can not be hanged for mur- 
dering the President, he may at least be fined for 
carrying a concealed weapon. 





Frank Wells, a Hoosier, wooed and won a wid- 
ow residing near Potato Creek. When the hour 
for the marriage ceremony was close at hand, he 
borrowed a gold ring and six dollars from the wid- 
ow, and an umbrella from Nathan Turnipseed, and 
disappeared. To such lengths are persons led 
by the mania for possessing other people’s um- 
brellas. 





An English cotton buyer claims that in one 
bale received from America he found about seven 
pounds of old iron, and in another “some dark 
loamy substance, weighing more than the cotton 
itself.” If he flattered himself that he would 
find nuggets of gold and rough diamonds in his 
American cotton, he was greatly mistaken. 





It is learned by way of England that Mr. Edi- 
son is at-present supplying eleven hundred houses 
in New York with the electric light at the same 
rate as that previously charged for gas, and is 
making a very large profit. 





A newly married couple entered a Friends’ 
church in Lafayette, Indiana, after the service 
had begun. As they walked up the aisle, the 
preacher stopped in the middle of his exhortation, 
and exclaimed, “ Behold, the bridegroom com- 
eth!” Then he entered upon a discourse on the 
duties and responsibilities of wedded life. 





A Texas editor sets forth in his prospectus that 
he enters upon his duties with something which 
he describes as follows: “An imperious con- 
sciousness of a personal committal-to the high 
moral responsibilities incident to a position re- 
cognized by intelligence and morality as a 
sentative and formative entity, moulding and ve 





talizing the intelligent constituency who perpetu- 
ates by prerogative its existence.” He closes by 
promising to make his paper “the monitor bea- 
con of the present, and the moral, social, and in- 
tellectual formative adjunct of the future.” 





At a recent banquet of the Spanish Monarchi- 
cal Democratic party a toast was drunk to “the 
King and Liberty.” 





On a dark night not long ago a young man 
walking on the Old Colony Railroad track near 
Boston came upon a wagon standing directly 
across the track. The driver seemed to be stu- 
pefied, and the young man could not start the 
team. Trains from each direction would be due 
in a few minutes. He ran at the tup of his speed 
to a station, and borrowed a red lantern of the 
station-keeper’s wife, the only person he could 
find there. Then he ran headlong down the track, 
met the steamboat express and stopped it, and 
after a breathless run in the other direction pre- 
vented an accommodation-train from running ito 
the heavy wagon. He went his way, muddy and 
tired, and in the next morning’s newspapers he 
read that “two trains were brought to a stand- 
still near Savin last evening by a drunken fellow 
with a red light.” : 





LAWN TENNIS IN THE SEVENTH 
REGIMENT ARMORY. 


IF any evidence were required to prove 
the popularity of the game of lawn tennis 
other than its almost universal adoption as 
an out-door summer pastime, it is found in 
the growing favor with which the game is 
meeting as an in-door winter amusement. 
There is, however, an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to its general adoption as a winter 
game in the simple fact that the whole sum 
of floor areas in the city of New York is not 
“as big as all out-doors.” Tennis requires 
for its practice an expanse of floor space 
which in a private dwelling would be re- 
garded as magnificent. Not even the finest 
mansions on Fifth Avenue contain any rooms 
large enough for the game. Moreover, if 
any one of them did possess such a room, 
it is morally certain that the owner would 
oppose strong objectious to such an apart- 
ment being devoted to tennis, and, it must 
be admitted, with some show of reason. 

Such an obstacle as this of limited floor 
space might well discourage the devotees 
of any other game, but not so tennis-play- 
ers. In the fall of last year enthusiasts be- 
gan to cast longing eyes upon the various 
large halls dotted here and there in the up- 
per part of the city of New York. The ar- 
mories especially, with their grand expanse 
of perfect flooring, seemed to invite just 
such occupancy as the enthusiasts were 
eager to bestow. 

Armorers were approached with liberal 
offers, and being of a kindred nature to jan- 
itors, the suggestion of perquisites was not 
ungrateful tothem. Accordingly, it was not 
long before the spectacle of a dozen ladies 
and gentlemen sporting of afternoons over 
their well-kept domains became faniiliar to 
the guardians of the strongholds of our city 
mnilitia. 

But the grandest of all the armories re- 
mained undesecrated —if the authorities 
chose to so consider it—by the popular 
game. The splendid drill-haill of the Sev- 
enth Regiment had known a buge fair and 
@ monster musical festival... But for the 
fear of an action for libel at the hands 
of the builders we might almost say that 
its magnificent floor actually gaped for ten- 
nis-players. And now the dream of many a 
tennis devotee has been partially realized. 

On the evening of November 26 the hall 
was thrown open to tennis for the gallant 
soldiers, and, consistently with their gal- 
lantry, to their lady friends. 

The spectacle, which our artist has spir- 
itedly depicted, was a novel and brilliant 
one. Twelve courts were laid out, and a net 
was stretched from one end of the hall to 
the other, to prevent the balls used in the 
courts on one side of the net trespassing 
into the courts on the other. Ten of the 
courts were occupied by players in every 
variety of costume, from the severely con- 
ventional of the street to the strictly de 
rigueur of the tennis lawn; and a few ladies 
were courageous enough to take part in the 
games, which were watched with evident 
interest by a large company of visitors in 
the galleries. 

The meeting was, on the whole, a success, 
although the players had a difficulty to 
contend with in the insufficient light. The 
perfect practice of the game requires the 
best possible light, namely, daylight; and 
the further the available light recedes from 
this, the less enjoyable is the play. The 
soldiers placed confidence in their brilliant 
array of gas jets; but one of the wires used 
to light a portion of the chandeliers by elec. 
tricity was broken, so one side of the hall 
was only partially illuminated. This, how. 
ever, is a defect that can easily be reme. 
died, and if the committee would decide to 
mark out the courts in black, instead of 
white, a.id to use black or red balls, the play 
would be greatly benefited. 
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By JAMES PAYN, 


Avrnoe or “ From Exm.s,” “Unper One Roor,” 
“ Waxrrer’s Worn,” “ Won—not Wooxp,” 
“Wuat Hz Cost Her,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
HALVES. 


THERE is a beautiful Eastern poem which 
describes a mother with her dead child ap- 
plying to her Deity for its resuscitation, and 
being recommended by way of prescription 
its being rubbed with mustard seed, begged 
from some house into whose doors death had 
never entered. The mustard seed was to be 
got in plenty, but not, of course, under those 
conditions. 

“There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there; 

There is no fireside, howe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair.” 

And in the case of the aged and infirm 
the calamity is still more common and to be 
looked for. But thongh she knew all that, 
and had been expecting the stroke to fall 
for many a day, her father’s death for the 
time quite prostrated Clare. Independent 
of spirit as she was as regarded her fellow- 
creatures, she was not one to rebel against 
the will of God, but resignation was at first 
impossible to her. She had been, as we know, 
the very apple of her father’s eye, and there 
had been none to share the love she had re- 
ciprocated. 

Her affection for Percy was of course of 

another kind, and though her regard for 
Herbert was very great, it bore no compari- 
son with that she entertained for her parent. 
So long as the tie, however frail, which had 
bound the dead man to life existed, she had 
interested herself in all that interested him, 
entered into his plans (as much of them as 
he confided to her), and in all but one thing 
(a most important exception, however) had 
conformed herself to his wishes. And now, 
when she had lost him, it almost seemed to 
her that she no longer belonged to the great 
human family. It was not only that she 
was orphaned, but isolated. There was no 
loving bosom on which she could fall and 
discourse upon him; to Percy especially her 
lips were sealed, for how could she speak of 
him to one who loved him not? Herbert, 
indeed, could have sympathized with her on 
that topic, and the knowledge of the fact 
endeared him to her; but circumstances had 
interposed to prevent her obtaining that 
solace; what she wanted was some one faith- 
ful friend of her own sex, and that was de- 
nied her. The state of her father’s health 
had of late withdrawn him much from so- 
ciety, as the fact of his second marriage had 
formerly done, and she had made it a rule 
never to leave him for any purpose of mere 
gayety; so that though beloved by many of 
the poor folks in Stokeville, among whom 
she was @ constant visitor, Clare had no in- 
timate acquaintances among those of her 
own rank. Mildred and she had never been 
sympathetic, and under present circum- 
stances that young lady’s society was any- 
thing but agreeable to her. For the few 
days, in short, that followed her father’s de- 
cease, Clare felt that the only true compan- 
ionship left to her was with that irrespon- 
sive something above-stairs, to which the 
inexorable law compelled her to pay her last 
adieu. 

When that was over, she wrote to the 
only woman in the world whom she could 
call her friend, and who had already written 
to her on her bereavement, to beseech her, 
for the sake of old times, to come to Oak 
Lodge. 

This lady was a Miss Darrell, who had 
been a pupil-teacher at the same school as 
her mother, and had remained her life-long 
friend. Subsequently she had started an 
educational establishment of her own, and 
having met with somewhat exceptional suc- 
cess, had retired upon her savings. Clare 
and she had constantly corresponded, and 
the elder lady had more than once been her 
father’s guest, but she had not been to Stoke- 
ville for many years. 

The kind-hearted old lady had answered 
in person her young friend’s pressing invi- 
tation at once—not a day too soon, for Clare 
was not only in sorrow, but in trouble. Be- 
fore John Lyster was cold in his grave there 
had been a constant babble in the neigh- 
borhood about the state of his affairs, some 
of which perforce had reached Clare’s ears, 
though far from attentive to any such things. 
She had desired to be left alone a little with 
her grief, and not to have it intruded upon 
by baser topics, but this had been denied 
to her. The very condolements offered had 
been in many cases unwelcome to her, since 
they were accompanied by vague allusions 
to the opportuneness of the calamity they 
deplored. “We all rejoice to hear that your 
material interests will still remain connect- 
ed with Stokeville. Since it was to be, 





alas! dear Miss Lyster, it is a great satis- 
faction to us to reflect that it happened 
when it did,” etc., etc. In one instance, 
from one of her poorer protégées, the allu- 
sion was even still more direct: “We are 
thankful to think, miss, for your sake, that 
your poor father died in the very nick of 
time.” 

With a worn and weary air, in which 
there was little indeed of curiosity, Clare 
had inquired of her cousin to what these 
allusions referred. With a delicacy and fore- 
thought that very literally did as much hon- 
or to his heart as his head, Herbert not only 
answered her question, but went beyond it. 
To the outside world the whole transaction 
appeared in ya 5 of a lucky stroke of 
business ; they knew by this time that “old 
John Lyster” (for being dead, he was al- 
ready old), by living a few minutes into the 
current year, had thereby secured his part- 
nership in the firm for the next twelve 
months; but they did not know what. a dif- 
ference it had made to those he had left be- 
hind him. They imagined that they would 
have been rich enough in any case, but as 
it was, that they would be millionaires. If 
they had been cognizant of the dying man’s 
hopes and fears, of his passionate longing 
to protract existence, the profit arising from 
his success would have been a sufficient ex- 
planation of them. But, as Herbert well 
understood, this would not have been the 
case with Clare. To her mind the strug- 
gles and anxieties which she had witnessed, 
and of which the secret was now revealed 
to her, would have had no adequate cause ; 
nay, that her father’s mind at such a time 
should have been so monopolized by the ac- 
quisition of gain, for gain’s sake, would have 
been a serious moral shock to her, and gone 
far to taint an unsullied memory. It was 
therefore necessary for him to hint what 
Mr. Oldcastle had confided to him as his 
“suspicions,” but which to Herbert’s ear 
(besides explaining many things which of 
late had puzzled him) conveyed a certainty, 
viz., that Mr. Lyster’s private estate was far 
from being what it was supposed to be. 
Herbert began by speaking of it to her as 
“far from large,” and ended with “ indeed, 
perhaps next to nothing,” as though it were 
intelligence that required “breaking”—a 
piece of tact and tenderness that was, how- 
ever, thrown away. Indeed, strange as it 
may seem to those whose motto is “ For 
Cash Only,” the poorer he represented her 
father to have been, the more grateful was 
the news to his listener. For the poorer he 
had been, by so much the more explicable 
became his eager desire for life, not for its 
own sake, but for that of others; instead 
of self, it was plain that self-sacrifice had 
been actuating him, and that that stubborn 
resistance of his to his death had been, in 
fact, a heroic struggle: 

To his view Dr. Dickson, who looked in 
daily as an old friend, gave unconscious cor- 
roboration. In telling her, as he had pre- 
viously told Sir Peter, that in his opinion 
Mr. Lyster’s life had been prolonged by his 
own marvellous power of will, he had meant 
to point a moral, to show that the depres- 
sion of mind and body from which she her- 
self was suffering could be mitigated by her 
own act, and to preach the duty of “ making 
an effort,” from her father’s example; and his 
efforts, though he mistook the cause of their 
success, bore fruit in an increase of cheer- 
fulness in his patient. It is some consola- 
tion, when one has loved and lost, to know 
how worthy was the departed of our regret; 
and to the sorrowing eyes of Clare the dead 
man seemed not only her father, but a hero, 
almost a martyr. The lightest word that 
threw a shadow of a shade upon his memory 
was abhorrent to her; and in this respect 
the society of her half-brother was almost 
intolerable to her. His behavior, as we 
have said, during the latter portion of his 
father’s illness had improved, and his habits 
grown more domestic or orderly ; nor could 
it be said that in the house of mourning he 
conducted himself with any indecent levity ; 
but it was now very clear that his late de- 
pression of spirits had not been caused by 
filial sorrow, but by anxiety upon his own 
account. And what was very characteristic 
in the young man, he credited his half-sister 
with the same feelings, only overlaid with 
a thicker tarpaulin of hypocrisy than it was 
in his nature to assume. For several days 
he had restrained himself from talking on 
the matter which, as he was convinced, lay 
nearest to both their hearts, but on the night 
before the funeral, finding himself alone with 
Clare, he ventured to touch upon it. 

“To-morrow, my dear sister,” he said, 
“will decide our future positions in life; 
but I am sure it will make no difference in 
our mutual relations.” 

Clare, deep in sorrowful thoughts, looked 
up amazed, as much perhaps at the unaccus- 
tomed elaboration of the young gentleman’s 
language, which was worthy of Mr, Roden 
himself, as of the sentiment it conveyed. 

“Indeed, Gerald, I hope we shall not only 
be no worse friends than of yore, but much 





better. That you are your father’s son is a 
tie that has been ever binding to me, even 
when you have strained it most; and now 
that he is gone, yon are, in a sense, all of 
him that is left to me.” 

“Just so—his representative,” said Ger- 
ald. “But, as Mr. Oldcastle says, that 
which means everything to-day may mean 
nothing to-morrow.” : 

“T don’t understand,” said Clare, pressing 
her hand to her forehead and looking at him 
wearily but not unkindly. 

“Well, you see, it will depend upon the 
nature of his will.” 

“Ob, I see,” she sighed; “you are think- 
ing of his money. Don’t you think that 
at all events to-night, Gerald, we might 
speak of him with reference to other sub- 
jects, or not at all?” 

“No, Clare. It distresses me as much as 
yourself to talk business at such a time, but 
to-morrow would, in some respects, be too 
late for discussing the matter. I wish to 
assure you that notwithstanding our dear 
father has made me his heir, as I have rea- 
son to believe he has done, I shall take ad- 
vantage of no legal technicality, but share 
and share alike with you.” 

Clare knew her half-brother pretty well, 
and excusing and pleading for him as she 
had often done to others, had been conscious 
of a weak cause, and, to say the least, an 
“unsatisfactory client,” but she could not 
believe that in such a solemn hour Gerald 
would tell her a deliberate lie. She be- 
lieved, because he had said it, that her fa- 
ther had made him his heir; and she gave 
him credit for the resolution he expressed, 
or rather for the momentary impulse that 
moved him so to express himself. 

“Your offer is a very generous one, Gerald, 
and gives me as much pleasure from its in- 
tention as perhaps anything could give me 
just now. But my acceptance of it is out 
of the question. If my father has made you 
his heir, he has done it for some purpose 
that seemed good to him, and I hope will 
prove good for you, and nothing would in- 
duce me to be a party to any transaction 
counter to his wishes. I never wanted dear 
papa’s money, but only his love, and that, 
thank Heaven, he gave me.” 

“Yes, but one can’t live on love, Clare, 
and far less on the recollection of it. What 
I want to assure you is that in any event I 
will take care to see you comfortably pro- 
vided for. I assure you that makes a great 
difference, as Percy himself will tell you. 
He is very found of you, of course, and all 
that, but if it turns out that you have no- 
thing to speak of, only a few thousands, if 
so much, or a small share in the business—” 

Clare drew herself up proudly, and looked 
him straight in the face. 

Gerald saw that this line of argument was 
altogether dangerous; it was as though what 
he had taken for a ford was deep water. It 
was difficult to retrace his steps, and he be- 
gan to flounder. 

“Of course he will keep his word, and 
marry you at all events; but—but things 
would not look rosy. Sir Peter, who thinks 
of nothing but money, would, for one, be 
sure to object, and, in short, it might be very 
unpleasant.” 

“T can not help that, Gerald,” said Clare, 
in icy tones. “It may be as you say.” In- 
deed, it struck her for the moment that her 
father, in his extreme dislike to Percy, might 
have left her portionless with the very ob- 
ject of breaking off the marriage. “If Per- 
cy does not love me for my own sake, or even 
partly for my own sake, it is better that we 
should not marry. As to Sir Peter, I care 
nothing for his consent.” 

“Quite right,” said Gerald, thankful to 
have got to land soméhow, and glad to have 
found a topic of agreement. “ Sir Peter is 
@ mercenary old scoundrel; and as to his 
daughter, I am sure it’s no great feather in 
your cap that you should have cut her out, 
nasty, purse-proud thing!” 

“Cut her out!” 

“Well, that’s all past and gone, but it’s 
generally believed she used to throw sheep’s- 
eyes at Percy. People always said you 
were worth a dozen of her; but if you were 
left dowerless, and he cried off, of course 
Mildred would be pleased—that’s only in 
nature.” 

Gerald had drawn his bow at a venture, 
but perceiving that the first shot had told, 
he was ready with a whole quiverful. 

“Tt is not necessary, I think,” said Clare, 
“to discuss Mildred Fibbert’s character, nor 
to retail all the ill-natured gossip that may 
be afloat in Stokeville concerning her.” 

She spoke coldly, and her face was fixed 
and white, but at heart her half-brother’s 
words had affected her even more than he 
suspected. She had every confidence in her 
lover, but he had spoken to her of “ruin” in 
case his uncle quarrelled with him, and if 
she was indeed a beggar, or what Sir Peter 
would consider so, the knight would, with- 
out doubt, as Gerald said, “object” to her 
marriage with his nephew, and if that was 
broken off—and at the thought of it Clare, 





who was but a woman, though a brave one, 
felt sick at heart-—it would certainly be a 
bitter humiliation to her, and a triumph to 
Mildred. 

“T care no more about gossip than you 
do, my dear Clare,” continued Gerald, with 
unaccustomed energy; “what people say 
goes in at one ear and out at the other; it 
is the facts that stick. You and I are now 
alone in the world, quite alone” (it was Ger. 
ald’s habit when lying — upon the princi- 
ple perhaps of two negatives making an af- 
tirmative—to reiterate the particular false- 
hood he wished to inculcate), “and should 
have all things in common.” 

He hesitated, and Clare only half hearing 
him, and with her thoughts on other mat- 
ters, inclined her head. 

“Just so; I am so glad that you agree 
with me,” he went on, quickly. “Now ‘all 
things’ of course includes the property, and 
I do assure you it would be a great comfort 
to me, notwithstanding my own reasonable 
expectations, if yon would, as I have pro- 
posed, agree to share and share alike. I 
have a little memorandum in my pocket, if 
you wouldn’t mind putting your name to it 
along with miue.” 

The importunity of his manner aroused 
her; she looked up suddenly from the depth 
of her sorrows and forebodings into Gerald’s 
face. 

It was the countenance of a lad but of 
seventeen, but disfigured by a crowd of evil 
passions: hate feigning love, base expecta- 
tion struggling with despair, rapacity, greed. 
She shrank from it as if it had been the 
Gorgon’s. 

“T will sign nothing,” she said, with an 
involuntary shudder. “I will talk no 
more with you to-night.” 

“As you please,” he answered, with an 
ugly look. “I meant no offense, I’m sure.” 

They sat over the fire, side by side, with- 
out speaking, for a minute or two. Then 
Gerald rose with a yawn. 

“It is growing late, and to-morrow will 
be a trying day—a very trying day—for 
both of us. You should take all the rest 
youcan. Good-night, dear.” 

“ Good-night.” 

She could not bring herself to add the 
“dear”; she felt as if the sight of that evil 
face had been a revelation of the other's 
nature. It re-occurred to her again and 
again in the night—that night of all others, - 
on which she would have thought of other 
things—and gave to her melancholy dreams 
a tinge of horror. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


BENIGHTED TRAVELLERS. 
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IT was a cold and gloomy Christmas-eve. 
The mass of cloud overhead was almost im- 
pervious to such daylight as still lingered 
on; the snow lay several inches deep upon 
the ground, and the slanting downfall which 
still went on threatened to considerably in- 
crease its thickness before the morning. 
The Prospect Hotel, a nearly new building 
standing quite alone on the verge of one of 
the most picturesque glens in Great Britain, 
looked so lonely and so useless at such a 
time as this that a passing wayfarer would 
have been led to forget summer possibilities, 
and to wonder at the commercial courage: 
which could invest capital on the basis of . 
the popular taste for landscape in a country 
subject to such dreary phases. That the 
district was alive with visitors in August 
seemed but a dim tradition in weather so 
totally opposed to all that tempts mankind 
from home. However, there the hotel stood 
immovable; and the ruined castle, which 
was the primary attraction of the spot, ris- 
ing in full view on the opposite side of the 
valley, was now a stern angular outline, 
tinged over with a grimy dirtiness rather 
than the pearly gray that in summer lent 
such beauty to its appearance amid the 
leafage. 

Within the hotel commanding this pros- 
pect the landlord walked idly about with 
his hands in his pockets, not in the least ex- 
pectant of a visitor, and yet unable to settle 
down to any occupation which should com- 
pensate in some degree for the losses that 
winter idleness entailed on his regular pro- 
fession. So little, indeed, was anybody ex- 
pected, that the.coffee-room waiter—a gen- 
teel boy, whose plated buttons in summer 
were as close together upon the front of his 
short jacket as peas in a pod—now appear- 
ed in the back yard, metamorphosed into 
the unrecognizable shape of a rough country 
lad in corduroys and hob-nailed boots, 
sweeping the snow away, and talking the 
local dialect in all its purity, quite oblivious 
of the new polite accent he had learned in 
the hot weather from the well-behaved vis- 
itors. The front door was closed, and, as if 
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to express still more fully the sealed and 
chrysslis state of the establishment, a sand- 
bag was placed at the bottom to keep out 
the insidious snow-drift, the wind setting in 
directly from that quarter. 

The landlord, entering his own parlor, 
walked to the large fire which it was abso- 
lutely necessary to keep up for his comfort, 
no such blaze burning in the coffee-room or 
elsewhere, and after giving it a stir return- 
ed to a table in the lobby, whereon lay the 
visitors’ book—now closed and pushed back 
against the wall. He carelessly opened it ; 
not a name had been entered there since the 
19th of the previous November, and that 
was only the name of a man who had arrived 
on a tricycle, who, indeed, had not been ask- 
ed to enter at all. 

While he was engaged thus the evening 
grew darker; but before it was as yet too 
dark to distinguish objects upon the road 
winding round the crest of the hill, the land- 
lord perceived a black spot on the distant 
white, which speedily enlarged itself and 
drew near. The probabilities were that this 
vehicle—for a vehicle of some sort it seemed 
to be—would pass by and pursue its way to 
the distant town, as others had done. But, 
contrary to the landlord’s expectation, as he 
stood conning it through the yet unshutter- 
ed windows, the solitary object on reaching 
the corner turned into the hotel front, and 
drove up to the door. 

It was a conveyance particularly unsuited 
to such a season and weather, being nothing 
more substantial than an open basket-car- 
riage drawn. by a single horse. Within sat 
two persons, of different sexes, as could soon 
be discerned, in spite of their muffled attire. 
The man held the reins, and the lady had 
got some shelter from the storm by clinging 
close to his side. The landlord rang the 
hostler’s bell to attract the attention of the 
stable-man, for the approach of the visitors 
had been deadened to noiselessness by the 
snow, and when the hostler had come to the 
horse’s head the gentleman and lady alight- 
ed, the landlord meeting them in the hall. 

The male stranger was a foreign-looking 
individual of about eight-and-twenty. He 
was close-shaven, excepting a mustache, 
his features being good, and even handsome. 
The lady, who stood timidly behind him, 
seemed to be much younger—possibly not 
more than eighteen, though it was difficult 
to judge either of her age or appearance in 
her present wrappings, which, though of 
somewhat rich material, were inappropriate, 
The gentleman expressed his wish to stay 
for the night, explaining somewhat unne- 
cessarily, considering that the house was an 
inn, that they had been unexpectedly be- 
nighted on their drive. Such a welcome 
being given them as landlords can give in 
dull times, the latter ordered fires in the 
drawing and coffee rooms, and went to the 
boy in the yard, who soon scrubbed himself 
up, dragged his mouldy, disused jacket from 
its box, polished the buttons with his sleeve, 
and appeared civilized in the hall. The 
lady was shown into a room where she could 
take off her snow-damped garments, which 
she sent down to be dried, her companion, 
meanwhile, putting down a couple of sover- 
eigns, as if anxious to make everything 
smooth and comfortable at starting, and re- 
questing that a private sitting-room might 
be got ready. The landlord assured him 
that the best up-stairs parlor—usually pub- 
lic—should be kept private this evening, and 
sent the maid to light the candles. Dinner 
was prepared for them, and, at the gentle- 
man’s desire, served in the same apartment, 
where, the young lady having joined him, 
they were left to the rest and refreshment 
they seemed to need. 

’ That something was peculiar in the rela- 
tions of the pair had more than once struck 
the landlord, though wherein that peculiar- 
ity lay it was hard to decide. But that his 
guest was one who paid his way readily had 
been proved by his conduct, and dismissing 
conjectures, he turned to practical affairs. 

About nine o’clock he re-entered the hall, 
and everything being done for the day, again 
walked up and down, occasionally gazing 
through the glass door at the prospect with- 
out, to ascertain how the weather was pro- 
gressing. Contrary to previous prognosti- 
cations, snow had ceased falling, and, with 
the rising of the moon, the sky had been 
partially cleared, light fleeces of cloud drift- 
ing across the silvery disk. ‘There was ev- 
ery sign that a frost was going to sét in 
later on. For these reasons the distant ris- 
ing road was even more distinct pow be- 
tween its hedges than it had been in the de- 
clining daylight. Not a track or rut broke 
the virgin surface of the white mantle that 
lay all along it, all marks left by the lately 
arrived travellers having been speedily ob- 
literated by the flakes falling at the time. 

And now the landlord beheld by the light 
of the moon a sight very similar to that he 
had seen by the lightofday. Again a black 
spot was advancing down the road that 
margined the vale. He was in a moment or 

two enabled to perceive that the present 


vehicle moved onward at a more headlong 
pace than the little carriage which had pre- 
ceded it; next, that it was a brougham 
drawn by two powerful horses; next, that 
this carriage, like the former one, was bound 
for the hotel door. This desirable feature 
of resemblance caused the landlord to once 
more withdraw the sand-bag and advance 
into the porch. ; 

An old gentleman was the first to alight. 
He was followed by a young one, and both 
unhesitatingly came forward. 

“Has a young lady, less than nineteen 
years of age, recently arrived here in the 
company of a man some years her senior?” 
asked the old gentleman, in haste. “A man 
cleanly shaven for the most part, having the 
appearance of an opera-singer, and calling 
himself Signor Smittozzi ?”’ 

“We have had arrivals lately,” said the 
landlord, in the tone of having had twenty 
at least—not caring to acknowledge the at- 
tenuated state of business that afflicted Pros- 
pect Hotel in winter. 

“And among them can your memory re- 
call two persons such as those I describe 1— 
the man a sort of barytone ?” 

“There certainly is or was a young cou-. 
ple staying in the hotel; but I could not 


_ pronounce on the compass of the gentleman’s 


voice.” 

“No, no; of course not. I am quite be- 
wildered. They arrived in a basket-car- 
riage, altogether badly provided ?” 

“They came in a carriage, I believe, as 
most of our visitors do.” 

“Yes, yes. I must see them at once. Par- 
don my want of ceremony, and show us in 
to where they are.” 

“But, sir, you forget. Suppose the lady 
and gentleman I mean are not the lady and 
gentleman you mean? It would be awk- 
ward to allow you to rush in upon them 
just now while they are at dinner, and 
might cause me to lose their future patron- 
age.” 

“True, true. They may not be the same 
persons. My anxiety, I perceive, makes me 
rash in my assumptions.” 

“Upon the whole, I think they must be 
the same, Uncle James,” said the young man, 
who had not till now spoken. And turning 
to the landlord, “You possibly have not such 
a .arge assemblage of visitors here on this 
somewhat forbidding day that you quite 
forget how this couple arrived, and what 
the ludy wore?’ His tone of addressing 
the landlord had in it a quiet frigidity that 
was not without irony. 

“Ah! what she wore; that’s it, Charles. 
What did she wear ?” 

“T don’t usually take stock of my guests’ 
clothing,” replied the landlord, dryly, for the 
ready money of the first arrival had decided- 
ly biassed him in favor of that gentleman’s 


if you want to,” he added, carelessly, “ for it 
is drying by the kitchen fire.” 

Before the words were half out of his 
mouth the old gentleman had exclaimed, 
“Ah!” and precipitated himself along what 
seemed to be the passage to the kitchen; 
but as this turned out to be only the en- 
trance to a dark china closet, he hastily 
emerged again, after a collision with the 
inn china had told him of his mistake. 

“TI beg your pardon, I’m sure; but if you 
only knew my feelings (which I can not at 
present explain), you would make allow- 
ances. Anything I have broken I will will- 
ingly pay for.” 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” said the landlord. 
And showing the way, they adjourned to the 
kitchen without further parley. The eldest 
of the party instantly seized the lady’s cloak, 
that hung upon a clothes-horse, exclaiming: 
“Ah! yes, James, it is hers. I knew we were 
on their track.” 

' “Yes, it is hers,” answered the nephew, 
quietly, for he was much less excited than 
his companion. 

“Show us their room at once,” said the 
old man. 

“William, have the lady and gentleman 
in the front sitting-room finished dining ?” 

“Yes, sir, long ago,” said the hundred 
plated, buttons. 

“Then show up these gentlemen to them 
at once. You stay here to-night, gentlemen, 
I presume? Shall the horses be taken out?” 

“Feed the horses and wash their mouths. 
Whether we stay or not depends upon cir- 
cumstances,” said the placid younger man, 
as he followed his uncle and the waiter to 
the staircase. . 

“J think, Nephew James,” said the for- 
mer, as he paused with his foot on the first 
step—“I think we had better not be an- 
nounced, but take them by surprise. She 
may go throwing herself out of the window, 
or do some equally desperate thing.” 

“Yes, certainly, we'll enter unannounced.” 
And he called back the lad who preceded 
them. 

“T can not sufficiently thank you, James, 
for so effectually aiding me in this pursuit,” 
exclaimed the old gentleman, taking the oth- 





er by the hand. “ My increasing infirmities 
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cause. “You can certainly see some of it |. 





would have hindered my overtaking her to- 
night, had it not been for your timely aid.” 

“Tam only too happy, uncle, to have been 
of service to you in this or any other matter. 
I only wish I could have accompanied you 
on a pleasanter journey. However, it is ad- 
visable to go up to them at once, or they 
may hear us.” And they softly ascended 
the stairs. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





‘DISABLED IN MID-OCEAN. 


It is the uniform testimony of officers and 
passengers that the storms on the Atlantic 
during the last few weeks have been more 
violent and dangerous than any that have 
been known in many years. The captain 
of the City of Chester, which reached New 
York last week, after a voyage of fourteen 
‘days, declares that he had never before ex- 
perienced such perilous weather. The ship 
was tossed about like a feather by the enor- 
mous waves. A rushing mass of water cov- 
ered the deck, and swept away everything 
that was not securely lashed. In the for- 
ward part of the ship a number of break- 
waters had been constructed of heavy beams 
of wood to protect the forecastle. These 
timbers were eighteen inches wide and nine 
inches thick, yet the force of the waves was 
such that one of them was snapped off like 
a reed, and whirled about with such force 
as to shatter another one in pieces. The 
waves at one time were so high that they 
frequently struck the captain’s bridge, twen- 
ty feet above the main-deck. 

The stanch City of Chester came safely 
through this awful trial; but suppose that 
the shaft or any other material portion of 
her machinery -had broken while the storm 
was at its height! Then there might have 
been a scene like that so forcibly depicted. 
by Mr. DAVIDSON on page 825. The huge 
and now unmanageable snip, driven and 
tossed by the terrible waves, the signals of 
distress displayed in the almost vain hope 
of assistance from some passing vessel, and 
all on board waiting the event with the 
calmness of courage or the delirium of ter- 
ror. Night intensifies the horror if not the 
danger of the situation. The officers and 
crew have their duties to keep their hands 
and minds occupied; but the passengers, 
confined in the cabins, have nothing to do 
but wait. Every one who has been at sea 
in a heavy storm, as a passenger, knows the 
effect produced by such a situation on the 
minds of timid or inexperienced persons, 
and even the bravest are affected by the 
sense of helplessness. But no one can fully 
realize the horrors of a storm at sea who has 
not met with the experience delineated by 
our artist. 





THE PHILADELPHIA ART 
EXHIBITION. 


THE exhibition of paintings now open at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
in Philadelphia, has a particular interest 
and importance from the fact that an ear- 
nest effort has been made to give it a repre- 
sentative character. The works comprising 
the collection are by American artists, and 
have been gathered, at the expense of the 
Academy, from the principal American cit- 
ies, and from the European art centres where 
American artists and art students most do 
congregate. Unfortunately, owing to a dif- 
ficulty between the Academy authorities 
and the Philadelphia Society of Artists—a 
quarrel in which a number of the artists of 
New York and elsewhere have sympathized 
with the Society—the collection is not so 
complete as it otherwise doubtless would 
have been ; but although the catalogue does 
not contain some uames that should be 
there, the exhibition accomplishes with tol- 
erable completeness the object of its pro- 
jectors, and gives a very. satisfying and 
gratifying demonstration. of present and 
prospective American art conditions. For 
the exhibition is not only a gratification 
itself, on account of the vast amount of 
highly meritorious work which it contains, 
but it holds out excellent promises. A 
goodly number of these pictures are by 
young men and young women who still 
have reputations to make, and it is especial- 
ly noteworthy that a great deal of the most 
refined and most thorough-going workman- 
ship in the collection is by painters who 
have had all their training on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

As compared with recent previous exhibi- 
tions of an analogous character in New York, 
Philadelphia, and other Eastern cities, the 
marked characteristic of this collection is 
reserve. There are very few pictures which 
can properly be described as aggressive or 
experimental, and even such works as make 
the most imperative demands upon the im- 
mediate consideration of the spectators do 
so through qualities which are the reverse 
of those which marked the crude but as- 
sertive canvases which made such a hubbub 
in art circles a few seasons ago. Mr. WHis- 





TLER, for instance, in his “ Arrangement in 
Gray and Black”—a portrait of the artist’s 
mother—has apparently gone out of his way 
to accomplish something that might better 
have been accomplished with less indirec- 
tion. But it is not to be disputed that this 
really is a beautiful tone study, or that. it 
comes near being a noble picture despite its 
affectation—for Mr. WHISTLER apparently is 
affected rather than eccentric. The large 
canvas of Mr. CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE, 
professing to represent the beheading of 
JOHN the Baptist, while it is an absolute 
failure subjectively, is nevertheless deserv- 
ing of respect, and commands respect, on ac- 
count of the masterly painting there is on 
it. Mr. PEARCE may not be able to treat 
great themes—he has tried a number of 
times without achieving much success—but 
he is certainly a draughtsman and a painter 
of superior attainments. 

The key-note of the exhibition may be 
said to be given by Mr. BRIDGMAN’s “ Inter- 
esting Game,” a Cairene study, and taking 
it all in all, the most satisfactory picture 
that this artist has recently shown in this 
country. Mr. BRIDGMAN’s more ambitious 
essays always have a distinct lacking. We 
may admit their great technical merit, but 
they assuredly fail to exhaust their subjects, 
and suggest possibilities that have not been 
attained to. In this representation of a 
game of chess in a coffee-house window the 
artist has had a theme entirely within his 
powers, while it has afforded him abundant 
opportunities to distinguish himself as a 
draughtsman and as a colorist; for it is 
worth noting that both this and Mr. Bripc- 
MAN’s other exhibit, “The Bey of Constan- 
tine receiving Visitors,” are better in color 
than is usual with him. 

Mr. Eaktns is an artist who is apt to as- 
tonish and to irritate by his assertion of 
a very unique individuality, but even he 
pleases rather than excites antipathies by 
his chief contribution:to this collection, It 
is true that he shows his “ William Rush,” 
which was the subject of considerable dis- 
pute when it was exhibited in New York 
some seasons ago. Then, however, it was 
an aggravation amongst aggravations, while 
in the present Philadelphia collection it ap- 
pears to fall into place naturally with its 
surroundings, and instead of commanding 
consideration at all hazards, it has to be 
sought for. Mr. Eakrns’s other canvas re- 
presents some fishermen mending their net 
on a gentle acclivity by a river-side. It is 
undoubtedly the most pleasing work that 
this able but eccentric artist has thus far 
executed. 

It is impossible, of eourse, in a general 
notice of an exhibition made up of four 
hundred and twenty-five canvases, to give 
even a mention of the many pictures that 
are well worthy of detailed description. It 
must suffice, therefore, to say that of the 
important contributions to the collection, 
some of the most consequential are Mr. 
EASTMAN JOHNSON’s “Funding Bill”; a very 
charming portrait by Miss DoRA WHEELER, 
which bears the title “Under the Palm”; 
Mr. F. B. BROWNELL’s “ Abel”; Mr. C. N. 
Swirt’s “Dragueurs de Sable”; Mr. 8. H. 
Croner’s “ Wreck of the Hesperus”; Mr. L. B. 
Harrison’s'“ Return from the First Com- 
munion”; Mr. W. P. W. Dana’s “ Bleak Day 
—Coast of Brittany,” and “Off the French 
Coast—Moonlight”; Mr. W. L. PICKNELL’s 
“Les Prés de St.-Vaast”—-a superior piece 
of landscape painting, but lacking the posi- 
tive qualities of his exhibits of last year; 
Mr. T. JuGLARIs’s “The Invasion”; Mrs. 
SaRAH W. WHITMAN’s “ Portrait of Three 
Boys”; and Mr. Frank Moss’s “Christ in 
the Midst of the Doctors.” 

The bulk of the exhibition is inade up of 
medium-sized canvases, representing for the 
most part studies of every-day life or every- 
day scenery. It is worth noting that few 
of our landscape painters of the present day 
seem to regard a search for the strange or 
uncommon as necessary. This exhibition 
contains a multitude of beautiful pictures, 
representing a bit of meadow with sheep 
grazing or children playing, a picturesque 
street corner or doorway, a forest glade, or 
any one of a hundred similar unpretending 
subjects. It is first-rate execution that car- 
ries the day with them. They are full of 
light and air, and they impress one as being 
the work of men who have felt the warm 
suushine and enjoyed the feel of it, who 
have breathed the pure air until they have 
longed to put their impressions of sunshine 
and breathable atmosphere cn canvas. Not 
being so pretentious as the topographical 
canvases which were wont to astonish the 
public but a very few years ago, and lack- 
ing perhaps to too great an extent high sug- 
gestive qualities, there are nevertheless de- 
lightful pictures which most adequately 
fulfill these artistic conditions. What they 
mean is that a multitude of our younger 
artists are getting very near to the great 
heart of nature, and at the same time are 
acquiring the skill necessary for the inter- 
pretation of the artistic secrets of nature. 
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1. Les Prés de St.-Vaast (William Picknell). 2. The Sphinx (Dora Wheeler). 
Harrison). 5. Decapitation of St. John the Baptist (C. S. Pearce). 
(F. L. Kirkpatrick). 9. An Interesting Game (F. A. Bridgman). 


8. Christ in the Midst of: the Doctors (Frank Moss). 4. Return from the Communion (L. B. 


6. Sand-Dunes, Naushon (Harry Chase):- - 7. En Féte Calvados (W. J. Hennessy). 8. The Antiquaries 
10. A Morning in Spring (R. Bruce-Crane). 11. Mending the Net (Thomas Eakins). 


EXHIBITION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS.—From Sxercnes bY H. G. Wooparp.— [Ser Pace 827.] 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
BRAIN TONIC. 


Horsrorn’s Acid Phosphate is cordially recom- 
mended by E. W. Robertson, M.D., of Cleveland, as a 
brain and nerve tonic, especially in nervous debility. 
—{Adv.} 


Ir is worth remembering that nobody enjoys the 
nicest surroundings if in bad health. There are mis- 
erabie people about to-day with one foot in the grave, 
when a bottle of Parker’s Ginger Tonic would do them 
more good than‘all the medicines they have ever tried. 
—{Adv.} 





Messrs. Wa. B. Rixer & Son, one of the oldest 
and most reliable drug firms in this city, prepare a 
face powder equalled by none! It is entirely differ- 
ent from all others, being a most healing and 
beneficial preparation. We conscientiously recom- 
mend it toall. This powder will stand every test, 
even that of the strongest acids. For sale every- 
where. Depot, 353 Sixth Avenue. Price 25 cts. 
per box. Those who prefer a liquid preparation 
will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satis- 
factory article they can use.—{ Adv. ] 








Tre color and ustre of youth are restored to gray hair 
by the use of Parker's Hair Balsam, a harmless dressing 
highly esteemed for its perfume and purity.—[{Adv.} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
Gelicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digesteds 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO,v, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N.Y. 
BRANCH } 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES.) 110 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
ee ag and Re Dress Goods and Garments. 
1 Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed succese- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments, cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. . 
Employing the best attainable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew every 
department of our business, we can confidently promise 
the best results, and unusually prompt retarn of goods. 
8 received and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
56 and 7 John St., N. Y. 
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RS. THOMPSON'S Celebrated 


Being 
cannot get out of 
ke look so observ- 

away with 





y extra).Sent C. O. D. viel 
of Mra. C. Thompson, 107 
Catalogue 4 


Send Sor 1ifaswased free. No agents. 


TONS exaacenes TILES 
ENAMELED ’ 
China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’8 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &¢. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New tork, 

Sole Agents in the United States. 


8 AHS 












. cuts, descrip- 
the celebrated 


ing needed by Bi 
Men, Churches, Sunday-Sc is, Gc. 
tapid and easy to work. Any boy can manage it. 
s2styles. Hand and foot power. Price, from $3 up, 






sf 
BQyO00 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 

White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 234, $10.00 
set. Pool, 234, striped same as Ivory, $30.00 sect. 
Checks, 14 inches, $8.50 per 100. 251 Centre 
Street, New Work. Established 1855. 
©. STEHR Manufacturer of 
5 Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.W. 

Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876, 


-SITCHCOCK’S OLD AND NEW 
row ty. SION G 
Now Ready. 

With Piano Accompaniments. 250 


pages, large size, 
50c. Sold by all deaiers, and mailed by HITCHCOCK’S 
MUSIC STORE, Sun Building, 166 Au 8t., N. ¥. 


4g seit-lnker BEST PRESS 


BY i + Writing Letters, Type, Ficures, 
00 


Both mailed 
e for $1.00. 





d outside case: AL Lf 00. 
W.C- EVANS. b0 N Ninth St Philereee. 





Bodied RUBBER TY PE Statord,cor'ulwoascn.¥. 








EPPS’S COCOA. 3 ASTORIA 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children. 





“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a omy | flavored beverage Price: BEAUTIES “<a 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is $2.50 in Cloth. ! pi $8.00 in Full Gilt. 
by the judicious = of —_ oe = onal - 
constitution ma gradually bu Without question, the finest book of its kind ever 
enough to weslet every tendency to disease. Hundreds q ~ 


of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- SACRED SONG. 


tack ty ery gt is te weak =_— We ay | hes se} 
fatal shaft 1 ing ourselves we 

with, pare blood snd a properly nourished frame.” | published. Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt for the 

“ HOLIDAYS. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., - - BOSTON. 
Andrews’ fAfto® Bed. 





Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 








Lonpon, Ene. Bedding foids out of sight ; it saves room— 
Also, Eppe’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. and comfortable. 15 
i First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. tee . 


. Made only by A. M. 
~ Andrews & Co, Chicago, Il. 





C W El S { Manufacturer of 
n Meerschaum Goods. 
Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- ya - Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 


lar to 399 Broadway. Factories, re, , Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
mal and 69 Walker Street, N. Y. HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 21 man St., NY. 




















NEW YORK, 1882. 








Tur Sun for 1882 will make its fifteenth annual revolution under the present 
management, shining, as always, for all, big and little, mean and gracious, contented 
and unhappy, Republican and Democratic, depraved and virtuous, intelligent and 
obtuse. Tue Sun’s light is for mankind and womankind of every sort; but its genial 


warmth is for the good, while it pours hot discomfort on the blistering backs of the 
persistently wicked. 


Tue Sun of 1868 was a newspaper of a new kind. It discarded many of the 
forms, and a multitude of the superfluous words and phrases of ancient journalism. 
It undertook to report in a fresh, succinct, unconventional way all the news of the 
world, omitting no event of human interest, and commenting upon affairs with the 
fearlessness of absolute independence. The success of this experiment was the suc- 
cess of Tue Sun. It effected a permanent change in the style of American news- 
papers. Every important journal established in this country in the dozen years 
past has been modelled after Taz Sun. Every important journal already existing 
has been modified and bettered by the force of Tuz Sun’s example. 


paper. 

By a liberal use of the means which an abundant prosperity affords, we shall 
make it better than ever before. 

We shall print all the news, patting it into readable shape, and measuring its 
importance, not by the traditional yardstick, but by its real interest to the people. 
Distance from Printing House Square is not the first consideration with Tuz Sun. 
Whenever anything happens worth reporting we get the particulars, whether it hap- 
pens in Brooklyn or in Bokhara. oe 

In politics we have decided opinions; and are accustomed to express them in 
language that can be understood. We say what we think about men and events. 
That habit is the only secret of Tux Sun’s political course. 

Taz Weexkty Sun gathers into eight pages the best matter of the seven daily 
issues. An Agricultural Department of unequalled merit, full market reports, and 
a liberal proportion of literary, scientific, and domestic intelligence complete Tax 
Weekty Son, and make it the best newspaper for the farmer’s household that was 
ever printed. 

Who does not know and read and like Taz Sunpay Sun, each number of which 
is a Golconda of interesting literature, with the best poetry of the day, prose every 
line worth reading, news, humor—matter enough to fill a good-sized book, and in- 
finitely more varied aud entertaining than any book, big or little? 

If our idea of what s newspaper should be pleases you, send for Taz Sun. 

Ou terms are as follows: 

For the dairy Sun, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight columns, the price by tail, 
postpaid, is 66 cents a month, or $6.60 a year; or, including the Sunday paper, 
an eight-page sheet. of fifty-six columns, the price is 66 cents per month, or $7.70 
a@ year, pustage paid. 

The Sunday edition of Tux Sun is also furnished separately at $1.20 a year, 
postage paid. 

The price of Taz Weexty Sun, eight pages, fifty-six columns, is $1 a year, 
postage paid. For clubs of teu sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 


Address I. Ww. ENGLAND, 
Publisher of Tue Sun, New York City. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 

or Constipation, 

: headache, hemorrhoids, 


f 
bile, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
P. by E. GRILLON, 
TN DUE Novis cute 
Ph jen de 1° Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
Sold by all Chemists 


and Druggists. 
75 cents the io . 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
oer Tom sie at type Ceaigaetn 
reduced aries list free 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 


Clocks for the Holidays, 


The New Haven Crock Co., No. 62 
Reade St., New York, offer at retail 
at especially low prices a recently im- 
ported line of French Clocks and Bronzes, 
of the very latest designs, together 
with the celebrated French and English 
solid Oak or Marble 

CHIME CLOCKS, 
and a line of solid carved wood standing 
hall Regulators, made either in Ebony, 
Mahogany, or Walnut. 
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19¢, “AVictettrommMothersGrvenaaotber | A Revolution in Photography 
© popular Songs, words and music entire, all ie 
for 12 cents. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St:, N. Y. . ©. S ee, June " 1881. a who secure 

— erritory ou! now make from $15 to r 
PEIVATE THEATRICALS.—Catalogues | Week; no previous knowledge of : cin 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. | sary; business suitable for b cents 
Can be had free, by sending your address to for anee Photos and to . VON BERGEN 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. ! & BACHER, 10 pny Boston. 














Tue Sun of 1882 will be the same outspoken, truth-telling, and ‘interesting news- | 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 





Le. Pe 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 





THE ORGUINETTE, 





CABINETTOS, AUTOMATIC MUSICAL CABINETS, 
PIPE ORGANS, REED ORGANS, and PIANOS. 
The most wonderful music-producing instruments 
in the world. Play everything. Any one can play 
them. No musical knowledge required. Call and see 
them, or send for Circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 
831 Broadway, bet, 12th and 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 

LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago, Ill., 


Wholesale Agents for Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 


620 BROADWAY, 
and 139 to 151 Bowery, New York. 


PANTS TO ORDER, $400 TO $10.00. 
suits “  * 5.00 “ $40.00. 





OVERCOATS “ 00 “ $40.00. 
Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent by mail. 
BRANCH STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Neer 





LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING. 
Bina. dine Sele Commas pen ae 


H.W. JOHNS MFC CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


A Cain's History oF ENGLAND. 


By OHARLES DIOKENS. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


2 vols. in one, 16mo, Half Leather, 60 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
EB Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. © 
Prints envelopes 


3 Presszic 


: 3 printed 
trlunfone eas 0 Fron 
Cards, &., for 2 stamps. Ad- 
dress Manufacturers, KELSEY & C0., Meriden, Conn. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 

















Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........-+-+--- -o ee hh 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... ....--..--0- eee eres 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR..........6.--ceceeeeeereee 4 00 
The THREE. above publications. .........-+++++ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ..........-226+ seeeere 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE..........--+--+> 150 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 5 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLES “""""""***"*"* 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers).........--+eseeeee8 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 4 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnixhed 
gratuitously on application to Harrxe & Broruxns. 


gar HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Franklin Square, New York. 
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Heat your houses thoroughly (during such win- 
ters as the past one was) by nsiug 


BOYNTON’S 


GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES, 


Thousands have had constant and severe use 
during the past 22 years, and are in good condi- 
tion to-day, without repairs or expense. Cheapest 
to buy and use. Have more power, greater dura- 
bility, and are fitted with more modern improve- 
ments for saving fuel and labor than any furnace 
made. Producing large volume of pure warm air 
perfectly free m gases. Immensely popular 
and universally successful. Send for Circulars. 

BICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manofacturers, 


284 Water St., New York, & 84 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘* Medical Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,” 
“British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 





eons oad only), Cc. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
ne, London, England. 
Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 


SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


of 300 Choice Selections for Autograph 
Sihaans, Lettens, Valentines, &c., 250 spicy 
Motto Verses and 25 new Songs, all for 
1%c., postpaid. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Novelties in Turcoman Portieres, Brocades, 
Plain Silks and Raw Silk Turcomans for 
Furniture Coverings and Curtain Materials, 
Brussels and Antique Lace Curtains, Bed 
Sets, &c., &c. 


Broadway and Sth St. 





TRADE MARK. 





THE FIRST 


Japanese M's and Trading Co, 


865 BROADWAY, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF 


JAPANESE GOODS. 


Greatest assortment of 


NOVELTIES 
FOR HOUSE DECORATION AND 


FALL TRADE. 


A CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Nound Writing 
= 


B N UCTIONS & PENS 

Sold for $1.50 at afl Stationers, ot 

KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 Fuiton St., N.Y. 
Importers of Drawing Materials. 

















The season for selling 
Silks at WHOLESALE be- 
ing about at an end, 
JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
have transferred their EN- 
TIRE stock of Brocatelle 
and Damasse Silks and Sat- 
ins from the WHOLESALE 
Department to the Retail 
Counters. 

These goods present a 


multitade of elegant de- 


signs, and in order to sell 
them AT ONCE they have 
been marked at ONE HALF 
of the prices at which they 
could be replaced. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Ith St., 
New York. 





revent Acciden 
ba 


ACTURING Co., Bosto: 


AGENTS WANTED to séll Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Rzcirr 
Boox. Selis at sight. You double your money. Ad- 
dress De. CHASE’S Printing House, Arbor, Mich. 











| BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
Every Man and Woman in America should Use 


oh. 





Not a Wire Brush but Pure Bristles. 


As as recetve the Brush, if not well satisfied with your bargain, write us, and we will 
return the mouey. kgm Fe 


What 


trial 
Decinnn' ee We will send 1 cn sate de 


Se Sia ban me ee 


SCOTT'S ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSH. 


your 
eH: 
iE. gents 


A Beautiful Clear Skin, 
New Energy and New Life, 


TO ALL WHO DAILY USE IT, 


Because it quickens the circula- 
tion, opens the pores and enables 
the system tdé throw off those 
impurities which cause disease. 


It instantly acts upon the Blood, 
Nerves and Tissues, Imparting 














IT IS WARRANTED TO CURE 


Rheumatism and Diseases of the Biood, Nervous 
Complaints, Neuralgia, Toothache, Maiarial Lame- 
ness, Paipitation, Paralysis and all pains caused 
by Impaired circulation. 
Indigestion, Liver and Kidney Troubles, quickly 
removes those “‘ Back Aches’’ pecullar to Ladies, 
and imparts wonderful vigor to the whole body. 


it promptly alleviates 





ALL DEALERS WILL REFUND PRICE 


IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
SP OF NEW BOOKS 


: L 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Pr- 
Tek Cunntncuam, F.S.A. From New Electrotype 
Plates. With Steel-Plate Portrait. 4 vols., Svo, 
Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 Uniform with the New Divary Editions of 
Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, Motley, and Hildreth, al- 

ready published, ‘ 

I 


MANUAL OF OBJECT TEACHING. With Illus- 
trative Lessons in Methods, and the Science of Edu- 
cation. By N. A. Carxina, Author of “ Primary 
Object Lessons,” “Phonic Charts,” and “School 
and Family Charts.” 12nio, Cloth, $1 25. 


HARPER’S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF UNIT- 
ED STATES HISTORY. From the Aboriginal 
Period to 1876, Containing Brief Sketches of Im- 
portant Events and Couspicuonus Actors. By Ben- 
son J. Lossine, Author of The Field-Book of the 
Revolution,” ** Field-Book of the Var of 1812,” &c. 
Tilustrated by Two Steel Plate Portraits and over 
1000 Engravings. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 

lV, 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Part III. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
to Ceylon and India. With Descriptions of Borneo, 
the Philippine Islands, and Burmah. By Tuomas 
W. Knox, Author of “The Young Nimrods,” &c. 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 
Uniform with Colonel Knox’s Boy Travellers in the 
Far East, Parts 1. and IT, 

Vv. 

PAUL THE MISSIONARY. By Rev. Wiuttam M. 
‘Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City. Illustrated. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

: Vi. 

DE QUINCEY. By Davin Masson. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. The Latest Volume issued in the English Men 
of Letters. wis 


THE HEART OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
By Samurt Avams Drax. Iilustrated by W. Ham- 
ILTON Gipson. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$750. Ina Box, one 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, Summer 
and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Pau. B. Du 
Cuainio. With Map and 235 Illustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Parn. 20 cents. 





A Laodicean. By Tuomas Harpy. With Two Illus- 
trations. 20 cents. 


The Comet of a Season. By Justin MoCarruy. 2ctsx . 


Christowell. By R. D. Buackmors. ® cents. 

Tho Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cents. 

The Braea of Yarrow. By Cuanres Gisson. 20 cents. 
A Life’s Atonement. By D. C. Mumgay. 20 cents. 


Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Pxroy Grue. 20 cents. 


6@™ Harrer & Beorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, te any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


62™ Hauren’s Caratooun matled free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stancps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


(ASTHMA Quickly and 


Permanently 


Dr.Stinsoi oe y 
is unequaled as a ive 
Alterative and Cure for 
Asthma andD 
and all their attendant evils. It does not merely 
afford temporary relief, but is a permanent cure. 
ceoniaal - he pb = : fk this 
att your 4 

the vat medicine tn ste years that has (oosened my 

th and made onpeterer easy. Inow sleep all 
night without coughing.” If your draggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 

. -. K. PECK & 
852 Broadway, New York. 


HOPE™DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


W BESTORE 
and perform the work of the 
Always in position, bat invisible to 
tinctiy, “We reler to these, wsing & 
n . We 
descrip ve circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P.K. PECK & 00., 858 Broadway, New York. 


1) AWEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Addrese Tauz & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


Send your address, with a three-cent stamp, 

to the ZTNA CARD CU., 119 Falton St., 

New York, and receive 12 beautiful Chromo 

Cards, embracing Gold, Silver, and differ- 

ent tints, together with our new Price-List of Cards. 

Extra Fine White et Bristol Cards, Name 

in Script Ty ul to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpaid. GEO. - REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $% ontfit 

free. Address H. Hauierr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


40 Large Chromo Cards, Feathers, Hands with Name, 
10c., postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


(0 CTS. pays for the Star Spangled Banner 3 mos. 
































Nothing like it. 20th year. 8 pages illcs’d. Speci- 
mens FREE. Address Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 





AGENTS can now grasp a fortune. Address 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 
id in 48 3 ic 
4 400 Tip-top rede np erwith terms 10 cte- 
9 Werld Co., 123 Nassau 8t., New Yorke 
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Z=STHETIC POLITICS. 
Tue Hox. Dan Vooruees. 


H. Watterson. 
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U0 GUNTHERS SOM 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks; 
Fur-Lined Garments; 
Fur Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


(84 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 


Japanese Porcelains 


IMPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR 


THE HOLIDAY TRADE. 


NIPPON MERCANTILE CoO., 
310° Broadw ay, New York. 








PISO’'S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso's Cure for 
It has cured 


. It is not bad to take. 


It is the best cough syrup. 
Soldeverywhere. 25c. & $1. 


CONSUMPTION. 























FISHERMEN! 
TWINES A ND NE TTING, 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


€@ Send for Price-List, naming your County and Ste ate. 





PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


‘4, GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury for persons 
who care to preserve their individu: lity in writing. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York, 
Send for Price-Lis 
ou RGOODS 4 AR z Sop HY FIRST c LASS DEALERS. 
cured by | 


DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
of all Druggists at 50c. a box. Sent by mail on recei t 
of price, by c. X. c rittenton, 115 Fulton St., Nt. 


PECK 
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“Ts it not beautiful 9” 


“WHICH »” 





s Nothing w ithout Labor. 


HOREHOUND KIA 


THE GREAT NATIONAL SPECIFIC 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, DIFFICULT BREATHING, AND 

ALL AFFECTIONS of the TH ROAT, BRONCHIAL 

TUBES, and LUNGS, LEADING to CONSUMPTION. 

Composed of the Honry of the plant Horehound, 
in chemical union with Tar Baum. 

Those who have used it say that Hale’s Honey of Hore- 
hound & Tar is wonderfully remedial in. all cases where 
the organs of respiration are affected, and that its action 
is unusually rapid. It contains nothing that can disor- 





der the stomach, ‘and has an extremély agreeable flavor. 
Children derive great benefit from its sooth- 


ing properties when suffering with Croup and Whoop- 
ing Cough. 


Prices, 50c. and $1 per bottle; largest cheapest 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Cc. N. GREIPTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. | 


Glens’ 8 Sulpher Soap for ‘the cure of skin Gieegaes. 


AGENTS, DEALERS, 


Pree Nop POSTMASTERS, CANVASSERS, 
re * Write for aa for the oo pee FULTON'S 





2 & GRAVITY SC. by Postmasters 
= F and thousands of aaa now using them. 
crs freight charges prepaid: 


Sgoz.to ees each 2,00 . to dibs. each 4,00 
4%“ Qld, * BOOllib. “JOlts. “ Boe 
Office Scales, Foz--21hs.-4 Ibs. Family & Store 
4 Ibs. and 10 lbs, Piease mention this paper. 

PR.E.FULTON & 00. 161 Cont’ Are, Galt, @. 


EATTY s Organs, 27 stops, 10 Set Reeds, only 
$90. Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holiday Indnucements 
Ready. Write or cail on deen uae YW rashington, N. J. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!I878. 

















BRUNSWICE In powdered form, Delicious, economical 


convenient. 10 varieties. Rich and nour 
SOUPS. ishing. Depot, 75 Warren Street. N. ¥. 





Send 3 Cents for Catalogue 





& SNYDER’S 
“CELEBRATED AMERICAN CLUB 


SKATE.” 

No. 1. Blued.- .$5.00 
No. 2, Nickel. . $6.00 
No, 3. Polished-87.00 


No. 4. Polished 
and Nickeled-$8.00 


This is the best Skate in the world. Consumers and the trade supplied by PECK & SNYDER, 
124 Nassau St., N. W.; A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 108 Madison St., Chicago, Hl.; TALLMAN & 
MoFADDEN, 607 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa; WRIGHT & DITSON, 530 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 
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MARSHALL'S 


PREPARED CUBEB CIGARETTES, 


¢ For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Asthma 
Hay Fever, Throat Diseases, &c. 


wAL Sold by all Druggists; or send 25 cents for sample box by mail, to 
' JAMES B. HORNER, 59 Maiden Lane, New York, U.S. A. 





BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC BRUSHES, 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


During the next 30 days any Drug or Fancy Store will let you have either the Hair 
or Flesh Brush on trial, and if they fail to Cure Headaches, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Pains, 
&c., in a few minutes, or quickly Cure Dandruff, Falling Hair, and Baldness, take them 
back in good condition and the Price will be refunded. They are not Wire but Pure 
Bristle Brushes. Sent on the same terms, postpaid, on receipt of three dollays, by 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. See large cut on inside page. 












“ 
if Dealers will replace any Roller; 


CORDS OR BALANCES. . 00 NOT GET OUT OF ORDER, 
failing to give entire satisfaction, . ¢ 
er SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
- HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, New York. 









Rawson’ § (adtttne) U.S, Army 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 
A Perfect Fit Guaranteed. Support, Relief, Comfort. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. . 
Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular mailed free. 
Sold by mail eately 8. E. G@. RAWSON, Patentee, 
Sent by mail safely. Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


~ COLUMBIA : BICYCLE. 
A permanent, practical road vehicle, 
with which a person can ride three 
miles as easily as he could walk one. 
The exercise promotes health and 
strength. Send 3-cent stamp for 24- 
Da atalogue, with Price-Lists and 
8 a ae 
PE MFG. CO., 
sor Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Hetablished As3s.., 


WALTER BUHL &-C0,, 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Manufacturers of ad 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 
Caps, Gloves, &c. 


Goods sent on approval to.any 
} of the U.S. Send for Illus- 
Catalogue. 


WALTER BUHL & CO. 

















VEUVE ue” ‘ius 
ORY. RICH. 
CLICQUOT cand Vintage | 7; 





PONSARDIN 


CHAMPAGNE 





1878. 


These celebrated Wines for sale by all leading Winc 
Merchants and Grocers. 


CHAS. F. SCHMIDT & PETERS, N. ¥., Sole Agents. 


MAGIC LANTERNS: 





And STEREOPTICONS, ali 

justrating every ayy for PUBLIC PAnIBI- 
TION, &c. [eA Ble bust ness for aman with 
small capital. — Also Ta kare LANTERNS for home 
amusement. 116 page Illustrated Catalogue free. 
_McALLISTER, fg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N.Y. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


OF FINE FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS and MAN- 
TEL SETS, suitable for Holiday Presents, at a 
Discouat of 10 Per Cent. 
FROM REGULAR PRICES, which are marked in 
plain figures on each article. 
These goods are guaranteed FIRST CLASS, and 
every Clock is warranted an an accurate time-keeper. 


LE BOUTILLIER & co., 


8 Union Square, New York. 








Oratory. £333 a i. 


For the nee and ra! next term opens 
December Catalogue on peg to National 
— es Eien and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut 


Seputectaring 
a@ Send for Illustrated Priced paaeianes 


« TS MAYFLOWER,” ¥. 


Sant oe = 5 a 
tt Sth and ite woukigte a 8u' 
scriber. Send aThree-cent stamp for ile a el 























“AN INDISPENSABLE LE VISITOR, "—x. ¥. Observer: 


GREATEST LIVING 





| Hosts a3 i gen a 
Littell’s “Living Age. 
st Bast ena 


a ed a 
many others; em hen choicest Serial and Short 
tories ae PY the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an 

“Taapproached mab any other Periodical 
valuable Literary and Scientific 

Wrst he ‘oremeost 

inmate sts, Grition ion Disogvererssand Rivers Editors, 
hue Lr Livina Ac AGE is a weekly ‘ ie ssereGon 


weekly magazine 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo of reading-matter yearly. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considéring its —_ 
amonntof matter, wi freshness, owing toits kly 


and witha satisfactory com: eness emempsen £9 8°, other 





ING Acs tocvery srt 
reader, as the on only Seer y fresh and MPLETE 
comptfation ofan ee current literature, —indis- 
sable because it embraces the auctions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
OT 


“ No other period! with THE Livine AcE 
in interest and mye eat seoeenree of the best 
work of the m9 most celebrated writers in literature, science, 


er, 
a to be found 
ablest essays and reviews of the da: ft doliars in the 
of eg returns.”— The 


“To praise it is &@ work of supererogation.”—New York 
Ori istndiepeneaste tn jn every howsehead where any attempt 
made to up with the curren i thought of the day. . 
compilation of what is bestin the literature 
relating to history, biography, fiction, 

» Wit, science, politics, theology, criticism, or art.”— 


“It beinga weekly publication comparatively speek 


ing, the 
ng, the cheapest magazine Taste punllsned. "—-Commercia 


“No reader who makes himself familiar with 
ST sere e rors 


“Th treat quaraares t is possible to be as well 
— ; a ene teratare as by the perusal of @ long 
ist of mon —PI 

wt onaliiee Se rentiore te fall abreast of the best 
thought and literature o/ civilization. — Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian 


“ pry ys Ce ie ever.” Tie adoance, Cnicago. 
“The best and ym in America.” '—Evan- 
oro WEEKLY at 8 00a year, freeof, 

1 188, remitting dng before an sg ‘tue pumberset of 188 rane 
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One Christmas-eve our little Nell, 
Sated with sweets delectable, 
And longing for a little quiet 
Away from all our madcap riot, 
Stole gently to another room 
or peace within its gathering gloom; 
And, with a shawl wrapt closely round her, 
© maiden’s sleep was ever sounder. 
First, looking through the window, she 
By the fast-fading light can see 
come st: ers only, wading slow, 
Be cheerily, through banks of snow. 
ut—hocus-pocus!—soon the scene 
Is changed as by a Fai 
The street, erewhile 80 
With sights and sounds of merry life. 
ye nm snow-balls boys had made 
7 alive, with light arrayed, 
€ pumpkin-lanterns urchins make 


NELIULIE’S 


To cause the little ones to quake. 

And oh! the saucy pranks they play, 

A poor girl filling with dismay 

Who crouches on our door-step sitting, 
With all these snow-imps round her flitting. 
They bend to her with courtier grace, 
And archly smiling in her face, 

They wink and blink, and dance about, 
The noisiest, merriest, maddest rout. 

You never saw such funny creatures, 
And all with-the grotesquest features; 
Straight from their heads, like little pegs— 
They have no bodies—come their legs. 
This strange ice-pudding, bulbous race 
Hold all wayfaring folk in chase, 

Who feel their feet on sudden fail them, 
Nor know what treacherous foes assail them, 
Nor hear the elfish laugh hysterical 
Outbursting from those goblins spherical. 


Ss 
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DREAM. 


But suddenly the scene takes flight, 
More quickly than it came to light. 
Nell rubs her eyes with some surprise 
As thus the fairy vision dies; 
She looks into the quiet street— 
No maiden now is on the seat; 
The moon’s mild rays are sweetly sleeping 
Where imps their cantraps late were keep- 
ing; 
And not a sound is louder heard 
Than chirp of Nellie’s little bird, 
Or Polly on the hob susurring, 
Or Pussy on the hearth-rug purring, 
Or now and then the clinking fall 
Of red-hot cinders—that is all. 
’ What was the talisman that broke 
The charm her fancy did evoke? 
The conjurer was her brother Freddy, 
Loud-screaming, ‘‘ Nellie, tea is ready!” 
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Thoughts of the girl vexed Nellie’s breast 
Was she a phantom like the rest? 
Or some forlorn one, doomed to roam, 
Such bitter night, without a home? 
Nell threw the front door open. Lo! 
There lay the child, half swathed in snow, 
Stretched at full length, inanimate, 
Like some fair corpse laid out in state. 
Nell lifted, bore her to the hall, 
Where soon, in answer to her call, 
Flocked ready helpmates to her side, 
Who prompt restoratives applied; 
Nor vain our efforts, for again 
The life-blood coursed through every vein. 
So what might else have been right tragical 
Was a to joy by Love’s might ma- 

gical; 

And having snatched from Death his prey, 
Made sweeter still our Christmas-day. 
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BOOKS FCR THE HOLIDAYS. 


AnoTHER holiday season is near, when the inter- 
change of tokens of love and friendship brings glad- 
ness to all hearts. There is literally no end to the 
beautiful and tasteful things displayed for the inspec- 
tion of those in search of holiday gifts, but no one 
need be reminded that for young and old there is 
nothing better than a good book. A good book is a 
continual source of.instruction as well as pleasure. 
The most beautiful trinket soon wearies its possessor, 
and the most attractive toy is before long thrown in 
the corner by its little owner as a worn-out and use- 
less thing, but a book is like a friend, a constant and 
delightful companion for all times and seasons. 

‘‘Nothing,” said Dr. Channing, ‘‘can supply the 
place of books. They are cheering or soothing com- 
panions in solitude, illness, affliction. The wealth of 
both continents would not compensate for the good 
they impart. Let every man, if possible, gather some 
good books under his roof. Almost any luxury should 
be sacrificed to this.” 

Many golden words have been said of books by 
wise men of all ages. Cicero, the great Roman or- 
ator, wrote: ‘‘ Books are the food of youth, the delight 
of old age; the ornament of prosperity, the refuge 
and comfort of adversity ; a delight at home, and no 
hinderance abroad; companions by night, in travel- 
ling, and in the country.” One of the most graceful 
tributes to these faithful companions in the house- 
hold is by Petrarch. ‘‘I have friends,” he says, 
‘* whose society is extremely agreeable to me: they are 
of all ages, and of every country. ... It is easy to gain 
access to them, for they are always at my service, 
and I admit them to my company and dismiss them 
from it whenever I please. They are never trouble- 
some, but immediately answer every question I ask 
them. Some relate to me the events of past ages, 
while others reveal to me the secrets of nature. Some 
teach me how to live, and others how to die. Some 
by their vivacity drive away my cares and exhilarate 
my spirits, while others give fortitude to my mind, 
and teach me the important lesson how to restrain 
my desires and’ depend wholly on myself. They 
open to me, in short, the various avenues of all the 
arts.and sciences, and upon their information I safely 
rely in all emergencies.” 

Books for the household should be selected with 
great care. They should be not alone instructive, 
but, especially when intended for the young, enter- 
taining and interesting. Many in search of Christ- 
mas presents commit the error of going to a book- 
store as they go to a toy-shop, withoutthe faintest idea 
of what they are going to buy. The multitude of 
books is bewildering, and in the confusion of the mo- 
ment a handsome and gayly colored cover is very apt 
to be the thing selected. <A tasteful cover is a beau- 
tiful thing, but what lies inclosed within must also be 
worthy. Buyers of books should carefully consider, 
before they start out, what they are in search of, and 
choose their purchase by a thoughtful estimate of its 
merits, and according to the taste and requirements 
of the one upon whom they wish to bestow a gift. 

In the list of publications of Messrs. HARPER & 
BROTHERS may be found elegant, entertaining, and 
instructive books adapted to all ages, tastes, and cir- 
cumstances. 

A new and magnificent gift-book is The Heart of 
the White Mountains: their Legends and Scenery, 
by SAMUEL ADAMS DRakgE, whose delightful studies of 
Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast are 
familiar to a large circle of readers. Mr. Drake's 
new volume is richly illustrated by W. HamILton 
GIBSON, who, with the peculiar artistic grace in which 
he is unsurpassed, pictures mountain and valley in 
summer sunshine, autumn haze, and driving storm. 
Mr. Gibson is a poet with his pencil, and while his 
drawings faithfully reproduce the scenes they repre- 
sent, they are rendered exquisitely beautiful by that 
idealization felt by every sincere lover of nature, but 
which only the true artist can portray. 

This sumptuous book is one of the most glowing 
tributes to American scenery ever published. Mr. 
Drake's power at picturesque description, combined 
with Mr. Gibson's artistic skill, is sufficient to render 
a dull subject beautiful, but when that subject is the 
region of the White Mountains, the result is simply 
delicious. Winnipiseogee never lay fairer under the 
summer sun than it reposes in Mr. Gibson’s exquisite 
drawing; the North Conway meadows, the haunt of 
many artists, were never moré tranquil among their 
mountain walls; cascades dash through dusky ra- 
vines, and one can almost hear the music of the water 
as it splashes and bubbles among the rocks; the old 
stage-coach rattles over the shaded mountain roads; 
and on the walls of the Flume, around the suspended 
bowlder, which always seems falling, yet remains 
steadfast as the eternal hills, shrubs and vines droop 
in graceful forms, as they have done for hundreds of 
summers, and will do for hundreds to come. With 
this book the readers may live over again by the win- 
ter fireside the delights of the passed-away holidays 
of summer. 

The Heart of the White Mountains is an octavo 
volume, elegantly printed on thick paper, gilt-edged, 
and attractively bound in illuminated cloth. It is 
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one of the most beautiful gift-books of the season, and 
describes one of the most celebrated localities in the 
United States in its most interesting aspects. 

Another exquisite book, which may be considered 
as a companion volume to the last-mentioned, is Pas- 
toral Days, both the text and the illustrations being 
by W. Hamiiton Grson, who is a fascinating author 
as well as artist. This volume is a special delight to 
those who are condemned to live perpetually among 
the brick walls and paved streets of large cities. In 
its grace and beauty it is like a garland of wild flow- 
ers, always fresh and blooming. Its elegantly print- 
ed pages record the memories of a New England year, 
and the changing glories of field and forest and mea- 
dow. Spring is represented by willow pussies, early 
blooming flowers, apple orchards resplendent with 
blossoms, damp meadows, and fields where birds 
search for snug corners for their nests, and other 
graceful tokens of nature’s awakening. Summer is 
pictured in way-side tangles of grasses and flowers, 
among which revel butterflies, in moonlight by the 
river, and in all the gorgeous abundance which na- 
ture showers upon the earth from June to September. 
In autumn come the harvest fields, the sunny days of 
Indian summer, when nuts patter to the ground 
among fading leaves, and storms which sweep away 
the last glories of summer, leaving the woods bare 
aud ready for the soft mantle of snow which falls on 
the land during nature’s sleep. But even in winter 
Mr. Gibson’s faithful pencil finds many beauties 
worth recording. The skating-pond is gay with boy- 
ish life, and along its ice-bound shore rabbits scamper 
through the thicket, and fantastic snow draperies 
form among the naked branches of trees and shrubs. 
It is not surprising that Mr. Gibson’s exquisite por- 
trayal of nature in all her moods has called forth the 
highest praise, not only throughout his own country, 
but also from the leading English papers, which pay 
glowing tributes to his work. 

A magnificent folio volume, especially suitable for 
a Christmas gift, is COLERIDGE’s weird poem The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, with illustrations by 
GusTAVE Dork, whose pencil was never more con- 
genially employed than while picturing the strange 
scenes of that wonderful work of imagination. Both 
the binding and printing of this book are of the most 
sumptuous character. It forms one of the most at- 
tractive and valuable gift-books ever published. 

A new book of travel by the celebrated author 
Pau. B. Du CHa is The Land of the Midnight 
Sun. Mr. Du Chaillu is one who knows how to 
travel. The art of travelling is one which is only 
learned by years of experience. A person who finds 
himself in a foreign country for the first time is not 
capable of writing down his impressions in such a 
manner as to convey a correct picture to the reader 
of the people and places described. However impar- 
tial he may strive to be, the memories and traditions 
of his native land cling to him with such strength 
that he must perforce view other peoples and other 
customs as placed in comparison with those among 
which he has heretofore lived. He falls constantly 
into the error of noting down exceptional occurrences 
as characteristic of the country through which he is 
travelling, and his work is either overloaded with 
misjudgments, or possesses such a glamour of romance 
as can truthfully be thrown over no country except 
that happy land which exists only in the imagination 
of the poet. An inexperienced traveller may make a 
very readable book, but it will be of little value to 
any one who desires a true statement concerning any 
distant land. 

Mr. Du Chaillu stands in the front rank of experi- 
enced travellers. He has been travelling all his life, 
and is equally at home in the wilderness of an Afri- 
can forest or in the crowded streets of New York or 
London. A mere narrative of travel describing only 
the outside of things he will not write, but he studies 
the people, he enters into their home-life, and becomes 
their friend, and for the time one of them. He 
travels as they travel, and lives as they live, and 
makes their past and present history a special subject 
for investigation. His preparation for a tour of the 
Scandinavian peninsula was to study the language of 
the countries in which he was to travel, for even a 
person of experience can learn but little of the inner 
life of a people with whom he can not exchange a 
word. 

In June, 1871, Mr. Du Chaillu landed at Géteborg, 
the second city of Sweden, from which place he went 
by rail to Stockholm. Even before reaching the 
capital he had an opportunity of experiencing the 
delights of Swedish hospitality, and his observations 
of the people and of the country through which he 
passes are so charming that even at the ou(sct the 
reader becomes enthusiastic to continue the journey 
through the land which Mr. Du Chaillu characterizes 
in this exquisite descriptive passage: 


“There is a beautiful country far away toward the icy North. 
It is a glorious land, with snowy, bold, and magnificent mountains ; 
deep, narrow, and well-wooded valleys ; bleak plateaux and slopes ; 
wild ravines; clear and picturesque lakes; immense forests of 
birch, pine, and fir trees, the solitude of which seems to soothe the 
restless spirit of man; large and superb glaciers, unrivalled else- 
where in Europe for size; arms of the sea, called fiords, of ex- 
treme beauty, reaching far inland in the midst of grand scenery ; 
numberless rivulets, whose “crystal waters vary in shade and color 





hurried course from the heights above to the chasm below, plunge 
in grand water-falls, so beautiful, white, and chaste that the Le. 
holder never tires of looking at them: they a like an en. 
chanting vision before him, in the reality of which be ean hardly 
believe. Contrasted with these are immense areas of desolate 
and barren land and rocks, often covered with bowlders, which in 
many places are piled here and there in thick masses, and swamps 
and moorlands, all so dreary that they im the stranger with 2 
feeling of loneliness, from which he tries in vain to escape. There 
are also many exquisite sylvan landscapes, 80 quiet, 80 picturesque, 
by the sea and lakes, by the hills and the mountain-sides, by the 
rivers and in the glades, that one delights to linger among them. 
Large and small tracts of cultiyated land or fruitful glens, and val- 
leys bounded by woods or rocks, with farm-houses and cottages 
around which fair-haired children play, present a striking picture 
of contentment. Such are the characteristic features of the pen- 
insula of Scandinavia, surrounded almost everywhere by a wild and 
austere coast. Nature in Norway is far bolder and more majestic 
than in Sweden, but certain parts of the coast along the Baltic 
present charming views of rural landscape.” 


From Stockholm Mr. Du Chaillu proceeded to 
Haparanda, a town at the northern extremity of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, where he stopped td prepare for his 
overland journey to North Cape, on the Arctic Sea. 
Many were the warnings given him by the good peo- 
ple of Haparanda—the country was wild, there were 
no roads, and he would not be able to eat the food. 
Roads were of little consequence to the man who had 
penetrated the interior of Africa, and as to food, ‘I 
can eat anything,” he answered. But even. in the 
extreme north of Norway he found homes and open- 
handed hospitality. 

He carefully observed the phenomena of the mid- 


night sun, the appearance of which he describes as 
follows: 


“The brilliancy of the splendid orb varies in intensity, like that 
of sunset and sunrise, according to the state of moisture of the 
atmosphere. One day it will be of a deep red color, tingeing ev- 
erything with a roseate hue, and producing a drowsy effect. There 
are times when the changes in the color between the sunset and 
sunrise might be compared to the variations of a charcoal fire, now 
burning with a fierce red glow, then fading away, and rekindling 
with greater brightness. 

“There are days when the sun has a pale, whitish appearance, 
and when even it can be looked at for six or seven hours before 
midnight. As this hour approaches, the sun becomes less glaring, 
gradually changing into more brilliant shades as it dips toward the 
lowest point of its course. Its motion is very slow, and for quite 
a while it apparentiy follows the line of the horizon, during which 
there seems to be a pause, as when the sun reaches noon. This 
is midnight. For a few minutes the glow of sunset mingles with 
that of sunrise, and one can not tell which prevails; but soon the 
light becomes slowly and gradually more brilliant, announcing tlie 
birth of another day, and often before an hour has elapsed the sun 
becomes so dazzling that one can not look at it with the naked eye.’ 


His wanderings in these high latitudes were so full 
of interest and enjoyment that he decided to return 
in the winter ‘‘to wander with Laplanders and rein- 
deer over snow mountains and along frozen valleys 
and rivers.” So intense is the interest of the reader 
in this portion of the narrative that he can scarcely 
restrain himself from turning at once to those chap- 
ters where winter among the Laplanders is graphically 
described. But Mr. Du Chaillu starts southward, and 
the reader follows him with new interest at every step. 

South of the arctic circle the traveller found farm- 
ers busy in the latter part of May sowing grain, both 
men and women being in the field. His description 
of the buildings of a Swedish farm gives a most vivid 
conception of the simple life of these peasants of the 
North. 


“The buildings,” he writes, “are composed of detached houses, 
surrounding a sort of yard; all are painted red when the master 
is thrifty, and, at any rate, the dwelling-house: kitchen or flower 
gardens may be said to be unknown among the regular farmers. 

“In the reception-room, kept scrupulously clean, the floor is 
more or less covered with home-made rugs, and a porcelain stove, 
rounded or square, generally white, reaches to the ceiling, a height 
of about ten feet. The sleeping-rooms have comfortable beds, and 
the mattresses and pillows are invariably filled with feathers. 

“The great room is the kitchen, with its bright open fire-place, 
which gives light in the evening, and gladdens as well-as.warms 
the household ; here, of course, the cooking and preparing of the 
meals take place, and its furniture is simple and serviceable. 
Along the walls are sliding beds of pihin board, used as seats dur- 
ing the day, and filled with straw or hay for the night ; these beds 
can be opened wide enough to accommodate two or three. The 
whole household sleep in that same room—brothers and sisters, 
men and maid servants ; the women always with their skirts on, 
and the men partly dressed. a 

“In this general living-room poles are secured near the ceiling 
by the fire-place, upon which in the evening the clothing and stock- 
ings are hung todry. The cellar is under this room, and is access- 
ible through a trap-door in the floor; there the potatoes, beer, but- 
ter, cheese, and sundry other articles are kept. In this living-room 
the every-day company is received ; the men smoke, spitting on the 
floor, which is washed every Saturday, when a general cleaning 
takes place. Table-cloths are not used, but the board is kept 
clean; forks are unknown, and plates are rarely used, the bread 
being used instead. A large bowl of potatoes is placed in the 
centre of the table, from which each one helps himself ; the butter 
is generally portioned out beforehand, and often the meat or fish ; 
each helps himself also from a large wooden bowl containing sour 
milk, after shaking it well. ‘ 

“The people, except on extra occasions, change their linen or 
under-clothes once a week, on Saturday evening, after the work is 
finished. Often the family washing takes place only once in three 
months, and the amount is then enormous.” 


Summer life on the seters among the Norwegian 
hills is most graphically described by Mr. Du Chaillu. 
In the latter part of June, when the mountain pas- 
tures are covered with luxuriant grass, a farmer, ac- 
companied by two girls, drives the milch cows from 
their winter-quarters to the hills, and during the sum 
mer the girls are left alone to attend to the dairy. 
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‘In July and August,” says Mr. Du Chaillu, ‘‘I do 
not know of a more healthy climate than that of the 
rseters, especially when they are situated from three 
10 four thousand feet above the level of the sea. The 
atmosphere at that elevation is most invigorating and 
beneficial, even to the Norwegians who live on the 
shores of the fiords or in the lower valleys. The air 


passing over the vast undulating and barren mount-- 


ain plateau is peculiarly dry and exhilarating.” The 
mountain life is a very busy and active one for the 
girls left in charge of the cattle. 

Mr. Du Chaillu spent nearly five years in Scandi- 
navia, during which time he traversed the peninsula 
in irregular courses, leaving scarcely a district which 
he did not study in minutedetail. The fiords and in- 
terior waterways of the country were all visited, and 
in nearly every village and hamlet this enterprising 
traveller made friends among the simple, warm- 
hearted inhabitants. The glaciers and geological 
formation of Scandinavia were the objects of careful 
study, and the leading archzologists of both Norway 
and Sweden assisted Mr. Du Chaillu in his researches 


concerning the prehistoric and Viking ages of the | 


peninsula. The chapters devoted to the stone, bronze, 
and iron ages contain much information of the high- 
est value to students, and numerous illustrations are 
given of ancient weapons, domestic utensils, runic in- 
scriptions, and other objects of interest. 

In England Mr. Du Chaillu’s new work has called 
forth expressions of the highest praise. The Specta- 
tor says: ‘‘It is a great pleasure to the reading world 
to renew their acquaintance with so old and cherish- 
ed a friend as M. Paul DuChaillu. Their first intro- 
duction to him was a memorable event, and has been 
a source of satisfaction to both parties... . The au- 
thor’s thorough liking and respect for the people 
among whom he travelled and lived, his sympathy 
with their tastes and their ways, his determination to 
learn Scandinavia by heart, beginning with its lan- 
guages, and his abrogation of the custom of solitary 
meals for travellers, which at once placed him on a 
footing of familiarity with his hosts everywhere, give 
his book a distinctive character that renders it ex- 


tremely interesting. He is a wonderfully close and. 


comprehensive observer.... No writer has made 
travels in desolate regions more attractive; he seizes 
upon every object of animal and vegetable life, and 
he diversifies the closely descriptive portions of the 
work, in which useful knowledge is packed with pro- 
fessional skill, with personal details, anecdotes, and 
remarks that carry the reader on in an invariably 
pleasant companionship.” 

The Atheneum is equally cordial in its expressions 
of admiration. In speaking of the characteristics of 
Mr. Du Chaillu as a traveller and author, it says: 
‘Every one must appreciate the thoroughness of his 
plan of action. Devoting a certain number of years 
to his task, beginning by a study of the language, and 
afterward adopting the costume and the ways of dif- 
ferent classes, and living by turns in the closest inti- 
macy with each, he has made the subject peculiarly 
hisown. The result is a book which is not only full 
of information on a variety of topics affecting the life 
of the people and the country they inhabit, but enliv- 
ened throughout by the author's strong and—as he 
not unwillingly allows us to perceive—eccentric in- 
dividuality.” 

These opinions are also expressed by other English 
critics, whose words are weighty in the literary world; 
and from the reviews of his own countrymen Mr::Du 
Chaillu’s book has received universal and well-de- 
served approbation. The Land of the Midnight Sun 
is published in two elegant octavo volumes, with a 
map, and over two hundred and thirty illustrations, 
which are mostly from photographs taken expressly 
for this work. ; 

Mr. Du Chaillu’s books of African adventure for 
young people are already so popular and so widely 
known that it is scarcely necessary to remind those 
searching for children’s books that there is no read- 
ing more entertaining, or containing more interest- 
ing adventure in a wild and strange country. 

Harper's library of travel, containing works by 
the very first authors, is extensive and varied, and 
‘embraces authentic and picturesque accounts of all 
lands and peoples. A small and beautifully illus- 
trated volume of travel is Tyrol and the Skirt of 
the Alps, by Gzorar E. Warina, Jun. The Tyrol 
and its picturesque inhabitants never found a more 
appreciative admirer than Mr. Waring. His descrip- 
tions are graceful and brilliant, and refreshing to the 
reader as the air of the mountains among which he 
travels. He combines with scenic description much 
information regarding the people, their life, and their 
industries, and any one meditating a trip to that 
beautiful region can not prepare himself better for 
the journey than by reading this book; others not so 
fortunate may enjoy the Tyrol by their own firesides 
under Mr. Waring's guidance, walk the streets of its 
quaint cities, climb its mountains, and take delight in 
the delicate beauty of Edelweiss and Alpen roses. The 
volume is exquisitely bound, and in every way suit- 
able for a tasteful holiday present. 

A valuable and interesting volume of travel and 
exploration is Peru, by E. GzorcEe Squier. The re- 
cent disastrous war between Chili and Peru has turn- 





ed the attention of the public toward that portion of 
South America. Many ancient Peruvian monu- 
ments have been destroyed or carried away by the 


‘Chilian armies, but a complete illustrated account of 


them exists in this book. Mr. Squier’s whole life 
was devoted to the investigation of the ancient monu- 
ments which are all that remain to tell the story of the 
extinct races of the American continent. The inter- 
est in these relics of an almost prehistoric past, which 
stretch from the Northern United States southward 
through Mexico and along the western slope of South 
America, was never more intense than at the present 
time, and Mr. Squier’s book, while of exciting inter- 
est to all readers, is especially valuable to archzolo- 
gical students. 

A magnificent work of African travel is Through 
the Dark Continent, by Henry M. STANLEY, illus- 
trated with ten important maps and one hundred 
and fifty wood-cuts. Mr. Stanley is the most daring 
and successful of all African explorers, and the story 
of his journey across the continent from the western 
to the eastern coast is of the most thrilling interest. 

Another work of geographical research and im- 
portant scientific information is The Heart of Afri- 
ca, by Dr. GEorG SCHWEINFURTH, also with many 


-maps and wood-cuts. Dr. Schweinfurth entered Af- 


rica from the north, and thoroughly explored the 
central portion of the continent, following a route 
entirely different from that afterward pursued by Mr. 
Stanley. The investigations of these two renowned 
travellers are of equal importance and interest, and 
together with the works of Mr. Du Chaillu and of the 
lamented Dr. Livingstone, form a complete library of 
African travel. 

One of the most interesting books of travel and sci- 
entific investigation relating to the sea is Sir C. Wy- 
VILLE THOMSON’s Voyage of the Challenger, in two 
octavo volumes, illustrated with a portrait of the 
author, many. colored maps, temperature charts, and 
wood-engravings. These volumes give-the results of 
the voyage in the Atlantic in 1873 and the early part 
of 1876. The narrative is peculiarly attractive. In 
an easy and graceful but vigorous style the author 
gives not a mere narration of events, but exceedingly 
clear descriptions of all the forms of nature discover- 
ed in the deep sea; and his work, while it is a most 
worthy contribution to physical geography, to eth- 
nology, and to zoology and botany, is one which the 


general reader who is not particularly interested in- 


scientific details may peruse with delight. The illus- 
trations are beautiful specimens of wood-engraving, 
and nothing can surpass the elegance of the typog- 
raphy and general ‘“‘ get up” of the volumes. 

This work relates only to the researches in the At- 
lantic; but readers who desire to possess a delightful 
sketchy account of the entire voyage may find it 
in The Cruise of Her Majesty's Ship Challenger, by 
W.J.J.Spry,R.N. It is a crown octavo volume, 
with maps and fine illustrations, and the narrative 
consists of a series of attractive sketches of scenes and 
incidents of voyages over many seas and in coun- 
tries visited by the Challenger. It is full of pleasant 
little ‘‘ bits by the way.” The islands of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, South America, Asia, Australia, 
Africa, and a host of other lands, are successively vis- 
ited and described. In almost any case the account 
of a voyage around the world would be entertaining ; 
in Mr. Spry’s volume there is the additional interest 
of scientific investigation and discovery, told in a most 
harming and attractive manner. 

An instructive and at the same time entertaining 
book of American travel is New Colorado and the 
Santa Fe Trail, by A. A. HaYEs, Jun.,a handsomely 
printed octavo volume of 200 pages, illustrated with 
a map and sixty-one beautiful wood-engravings. Mr. 


Hayes is an observant traveller, and his narrative and. 


descriptions, written in a clear and pleasant style, 
abound in information which intending settlers in 
the region which he traversed will find to be of the 
highest advantage, as he took nothing at second hand, 
but verified every statement by personal investiga- 
tion. It would be impossible to name a more useful 
book for mining engineers who may be looking to- 
ward Colorado as the scene of practical operations. 
Mr. Hayes possesses a keen eye for the humorous, and 
his pages are frequently enlivened with racy anec- 
dotes and stories of character and incident. 

For a Christmas present to a clergyman, or indeed 
to any one who feels an interest in the Holy Land, 
nothing could be more appropriate than a copy of 
Southern Palestine and Jerusalem, by Dr. W. M. 
THomson. This ¢legant.and sumptuous volume of 
nearly six hundred pages contains two carefully en- 
graved maps, thirty-five full-page illustrations, and 
109 inserted in the text, executed in the highest style 
of wood-engraving. A residence of many years in 
Palestine, with special facilities for travel and investi- 
gation, combined with an intimate acquaintance with 
the languages of the Bible, and equal familiarity with 
the common language of the country, together with 
a spirit of earnest piety and reverence for his subject, 
peculiarly: fitted Dr. Thomson for the task to which 
his life has been dedicated: Many years were con- 
sumed in the preparation of this volume. It may be 


said that the author explored every foot of Palestine, 
until it became as familiar to him as a garden plot. 








He has visited every city and village, investigated 
ruins, observed narrowly all customs and habits, all 
peculiarities of dress, the implements of all manner 
of crafts, the physical conformation of the country, 
its plants and animals—everything, in short, which 
would tend to throw light upon the narratives and 
teachings of the Bible. His style is easy and famil- 
iar, and although his work is the product of immense 
research and great erudition, there is no parade of 
learning in his pages, and nothing beyond the com- 
prehension of the common English reader. An ad- 
mirable feature of the illustrations is that they are 
not intended merely to delight the eye by their ex- 
quisite delicacy, but to impart instruction. In every 
case they have been made from photographs or care- 
fully executed sketches; the landscapes are accurate 
transcripts of the scenes which they portray, and the 
costumes, features, and manners of the people, their 
implements and dwellings, are represented with abso- 
lute fidelity to truth. The work would be-an invalu- 
able addition to the library of every student of the 
Bible. 

A very interesting book of travel in the East is 
The Land of the White Elephant, by Frank VIin- 
CENT, Jun., of which a new edition has just been is- 
sued, with an important supplement containing the 
results of the latest investigations in Burmah, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin China. Especially interest- 
ing are the researches in Cambodia, for which coun- 
try Mr. Vincent has endeavored to do what Stephens 
did for Yucatan, and Squier for Peru. Not even the 
investigations which have shown to us the buried 


‘cities of Cyprus. have thrown more light upon the 


excellence attained by Eastern art than have the 
splendid and stupendous ruins found in the interior 
of Indo-China. Since the first publication of his 
work, seven years ago, the author has bestowed much 
time and study on the subject of these mysterious 
and wonderful antiquities, with special reference to 
the solution of such problems as the probable date 
when the cities were built, and by what races, the 
present home of the descendants of the builders, and 
the religion to which their magnificent temples were 
dedicated. The results of his researches, greatly con- 
densed but clearly stated, are set forth in the supple- 
ment to the new edition of his work. The Land of 
the White Elephant is a handsomely printed octavo 
volume, splendidly illustrated with maps, plans, and 
numerous finely executed wood-engravings. 

A new book of present interest is The Yorktown 
Campaign, and the Surrender of Cornwallis, by 
Henry P. JOHNSTON, author of other historical stud- 
ies on different epochs of the American Revolution. 
The centenary of the Declaration of Independence 
and all the lesser episodes of the Revolutionary war 
have been celebrated throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States, the last on the 19th of 
October at Yorktown. The outlines of the history 
of the Yorktown campaign are familiar to every pa- 
triotic school-bey, but Mr. Johnston’s book gives this 
important episode in its fullest details in a style in- 
teresting to both old and young readers. The recent 
publication of Washington’s manuscript journal, 
covering the operations of 1781, has placed new and 
important material in Mr. Johnston's hands. The 
letters and journals of several French officers have 
also been lately translated and published, which have 
served to throw new light upon many points of the 
co-operation of the French with the American forces. 
In the appendix to his book Mr. Johnston gives a 
list of the authorities he has consulted, together with 
some extracts from Washington’s journal, letters 


.from American officers, and other papers of interest. 


The volume is illustrated with maps and portraits. 
and is a most valuable addition to the library of Rev- 
olutionary history. 

A very recently published work, the vast impor- 
tance of which will be at once recognized, is a Popu- 
lar Cyclopedia of United States History, from the 
Aboriginal Period to 1876, by BENson J. LossinaG, 
the well-known author of many books on American 
history, and the best living authority on that subject. 
A work of this character has long been a necessity, 
as the information it contains has hitherto been scat- 
tered through many volumes, which rendered it un- 
available for those who had no leisure to spend in 
the perusal of books without end. Even in those 
families which possess a complete and well-read li- 
brary of American history, questious are constantly 
arising concerning dates, or the particulars of differ- 
ent events, which hitherto could only be answered by 
long search through many volumes. This constant- 
ly recurring trouble, which was felt alike by teachers, 
writers of every class, families, and even by school- 
children, is relieved in the most perfect manner by 
Mr. Lossing's new work. All events of any impor- 
tance in the history of the United States, from the 
earliest period to 1876, are briefly recorded therein, 
and short biographical sketches are given of all men 
and women conspicuous in our national history. By 
reference only to the initial letter of the title of any 
event, or the name of any person in any way con- 
nected with our history, a brief sketch will be found 
conveying the desired information. Not only are per- 
sons conspicuous in history included in this work, but 
due space is also given to notices of inventors, men 





wet 





‘who have been prominent and influential in the mercantile 
and industrial development of the country, and to noted art- 
ists and literary men. Many events and many actors in the 
history of other nations also receive attention, so far as they 
have the smallest connection with affairs of the United States. 
This work, which is in two large octavo volumes, is illus- 
trated with steel portraits of Washington and Lincoln, and 
over one thousand wood-engravings. These engravings com- 
prise portraits of eminent men and women, maps, pictures of 
celebrated localities, fac-similes of documents, signatures, and 
Continental money, and illustrations of many other things of 
interest. There is no better book for introduction into a se- 
lect family library, especially where there are children, al- 
ways inquisitive, and never satisfied in their search for infor- 


ie 
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mation, especially about the history of their own country. 
The school class-books give outlines and suggestions, but can 
not, within their narrow limits, satisfy the inquiries of bright 
boys. Every mother knows the endless string of questions 
in which she is daily entangled, and which she can not an- 
swer. Mr. Lossing’s book is one of those most convenient at 
such times, as it entirely covers the vast field of American 
history, with which all young people should be familiar, and 
about which they have a never-failing interest. Any parent 
who selects this compendium of American history as a Christ- 
mas gift to his family will find many a long winter evening 
sheered and brightened by its presence in his household. 

The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, in four volumes, uniform 


with the new library éditions of Macaulay, Hume, and other | be the most correct is given in Mr 


PUDDING. 


historians, have recently been published by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. This edition of Goldsmith's works is edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A., and is the most complete collec- 
tion of the works of Goldsmith which has ever appear It 
not only contains more pieces, but is also the one in which 
all the last corrections made by the author have been care- 
fully preserved. The final emendations by Goldsmith are 
of the utmost importance, as the most minute touch from his 
hand was effective, but other editors have been very remis 

in their selection of the correct text. Mr. Cunningham's task 
was most conscientiously performed. ll earlier editions, es 

pecially those published in the lifetime of the author, were 
carefully studied, and the version believed on inve stigation to 
. Cunningham's work. 


A distinguishing feature of this edition is the introduction 
of Goldsmith’s letters, which well deserve a place among his 
works, as they contain some of his most brilliant thoughts, 
and reveal his character as it appeared to his most intimate 
friends. The translation of Vida’s Game of Chess, that cele- 
brated Italian poem of the sixteenth century, is also given ex- 
clusively in this edition. The notes are very full, and to thoge 
by Goldsmith’s own hand his name is appended. Other feg- 
tures combine to make Mr. Cunningham’s edition superior to 
earlier ones. It is the one that should be chosen by thoge 
who desire to add the works of Goldsmith to their library. 
The form in which it now appears is attractive as well as 
useful. It is printed from new electrotype plates in large 
clear type, substantially and neatly bound jp eloth, ‘ 
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HARPER & 


BROTHERS’ 


ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE GIFT-BOOKS. 


SUITED TO ALL TASTES AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 





fa Harper & Brotuers will send any of the following books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. Hanrrr’s New 
CataLocur, 342 pp., 8vo—a descriptive list of about 3000 volumes—will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents in Postage Stamps. 





The Heart of the White Mountains. 


By Sauce Apams Drake, Author of “Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast.” Il- 
lustrated by W. Hamitton Gissox, Author of “Pastoral Days.” 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 


Colonel Knox’s Books of Travel in the Far East. 
The Boy Travellers in the Far East—Part I. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan and China. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


The Boy Travellers in the Far East—Part II. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Java. With Descriptions of Cochin- 
China, Cambodia, Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Orna- 
mental Cloth, $3 00. 


The Boy Travellers in the Far East—Part III. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Ceylon and India. With Descriptions of Borneo, 
the Philippine Islands, and Burmah. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


Ilarper’s Cyclopedia of Poetry. 


Harper’s Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry. Edited by Errs Sanaent. Large 8vo, 
nearly one thousand pages, Illuminated Cloth, with Colored Edges, $4 50; Half Morocco, $5 00. 


Will Carleton’s Poems. 


Farm Festivals. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


Farm Legends. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


Farm Ballads. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. Summer and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Pau B. Du CHamitu. With Map and 235 Illustrations. 
In Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 


Books for Young People. By Paul B. Du Chaillu. 


Illustrated. 5 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


Stories of the Gorilla Country.—Wild Life under the Equator.—Lost in the Jungle.— 
My Apingi Kingdom.—The Country of the Dwarfs. 


Harpers Young People for 1881. 


Over 800 pages, with about 750 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


Harper's Popular Cyclopedia of United Sintes History. 


From the Aboriginal Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Important Events and 
Conspicuous Actors. By Benson J. Losstnc, LL.D. Illustrated by Two Steel Plate Portraits 
and over 1000 Engravings. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 


Harper's Young People Series. 


The Cruise of the “Ghost.” 
By W.L. Atpey. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. 


By James Oris. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Moral Pirates. 
By W. L. Atpen. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Who was Paul Grayson? 
By Joun Hapserton, Author of “ Helen’s Babies.” Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Pastoral Days. 


By W. Hamitton Gissox. Superbly Illustrated. 4to, Cloth, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 


Ilios. By Dr. Schliemann. 


Ilios, the City and Country of the Trojans. A Narrative of the Most Recent Discoveries and 
Researches made on the Plain of Troy. With Illustrations representing nearly 2000 T 

of the Objects found in the Excavations of the Seven Cities on the Site of Tlios. By Dr. 
Henry Scatiemann, Author of “Troy and its Remains,” and “Mycene and Tiryns.” Maps. 
Plans, and Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $12 00; Half Morocco, $15 00. ; 


History of the United States Navy. 


The Story of the United States Navy, for Boys. By Benson J. Losstnc, LL.D. Mlustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Revised English Version of the New Testament. 


The Revised Version of the New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Translated 
out of the Greek: being the Version set forth A.D. 1611, compared with the most Ancient 
Authorities, and Revised A.D. 1881. Harper’s American Editions: Brevier, 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Brevier, Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. Brevier, 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. Pica, 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 00; Pica, 8:0, Turkey Morocco, Divinity Circuit, $7 20. 


| Charles Carleton Coffin's Historical Reading for the 
Young. 
Old Times in the Colonies. 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


The Boys of "76. 
A History of the Battles of the Revolution. Copiously Illustrated. 8v0, Cloth, $8 00. 


The Story of Liberty. 


Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


| Tennyson’s Songs, with Music. 


Songs from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson. Set to Music by various Composers. 
Edited by W.G. Cosixs. With Portrait and Original Illustrations by Winslow Homer, C. 8. 
Reinhart, A. Fredericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 





Books for Girls. Written or Edited by the Author of 
“John Halifax.” 


| Illustrated. 6 vols., 16mo, Cloth, in neat case, $5 40. The volumes separately, 90 cents each. 
| Little Sunshine’s Holiday.—The Cousin from India.—Twenty Years Ago.—Is it True ?— 
An Only Sister.—Miss Moore. 


Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By 8S. G. W. Bensamin. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $8 50. 


Art in America. , 


A Critical and Historical Sketch. By S.G.W. Bensamin. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated 
and Gilt, $4 00. 





The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


| . By Samvet Taytor Corerince. Illustrated by Gostave Dor. A magnificently illustrated 
| and sumptuous volume. Folio, Cloth, Gilt Edges, and in a neat Box, $10 00. 


| The Ceramic Art. 


| 

| 

| A Compendium of the History and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jenni J. 
H Younc. With 464 Illustrations. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $5 00. 


| 


| Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 


| With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By Wittiam C. Pri, 
LL.D. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, in a Box, $7 00. . 


| 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 


By Colonel Georcz Warp Nicuots. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 
By Harriet Prescott Srorrorp. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


New Library Editions of Standard Works. 





THE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Edited 
by Peter Cunsineuam, F.S.A. From New Elec- 
trotype Plates. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. His- 
tory of England from the Accession of James II, 
By Lord Macauray. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, 
Uncat Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00 per set. 


MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. The 
Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From 
New Electrotype Plates. 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with 
Paper Labels, Uncat Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00. 

HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. History of 
England, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to 
the Abdication of James II., 1688. By Davi 
Hom. From New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $12 00. 


HILDRETH'S HIST’Y OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The History of the United States. Firat Series. — 
From the First Settlement of the Country to the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution. Second 
Series,—From the Adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. 
By Riosazp Hiwpgers. 6 vwols., Svo, Cloth, Un- 
cat Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00. 





GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 


Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Ep- 
waap Gipson. With Notes, by Drax Miuman, M. 
Gviror, and Dr. Witt1am Suite. From New Elec- 
trotype Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper La- 
bels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00. ; 


MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. History of 


the United Netherlands: from the Death of William 
the Silent to the Twelve-Years’ Truce. With a full 
View of the English-Datch Struggle against Spain, 
and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. By Joun Lornuor Mortzey, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper La- 
bels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00, 


MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. The Rise of the 


Dutch Republic. A History. By Joun Lorugor 
Morey, LL.D., D.C.L. With a Portrait of William 
of Orange. 8 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tope, $6 00. 


MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Life and 


Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland. 
With a View of the Primary Causes: 

ments of the ‘ Thirty-Years’ War." By Joun Lorn- 
nop Mortey, LL.D., D.C.L. Tilnstrated. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $4 00. 


Sold only in Sets. Bach. Set in a Boz. 


Tyrol, and the Skirt of the Alps. 


By Groncs E. Wanina, Jr. Illustrated... 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. 


M‘Clintock & Strong's Cyclopedia. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, 


A Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
M‘Cuuntocg, D.D., and James Srrone, &T.D. With Maps 
Ten Volumes. 8vo, Price per Volume, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep 


and numerous Illustrations. In 
, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 
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Harper & Brothers’ Entertaining and Instructive Gift-Books— Continued. 


The Fairy Books: 


FAIRY BOOK ILLUSTRATED. ContainingTwelve FOLKS AND FAIRIES. Stories for Little Children. 
New Stories, expressly Translated for this Work.' By Luvox Ranpau. Comrout. Illustrated. Squuie 
Tilnstrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50, 4to, Cloth, $1 00. 

PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as Told to 
my. Children. By E. H. Knatonsvcii-Hucessex, my Child. By the Author of “Juhn Halifax, 
M,P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 2. {| Gentleman.” Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 90 

FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popular Fairy Stories ents. ; 
selected and rendered anew. By the Author of THE CATSKILL FAIRIES. By Viren W. Joun- 
“John Halifax.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $125./ son. Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. 8vo, Illu- 

MACE’S FAIRY TALES. (Contes du Petit Cha-| ™inated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $3 00. 
teau.) By Jzan Maoci, Editor of the Magasin FAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS. By Epovarp 


@'EBducation, Translated by Mary L. Boors. Il-; Lasoutaye, Member of the Institute of France.’ 


lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $1 75. Translated by Mary L. Bourn. Illustrated. 12mv, 
THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the Author of | Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $2 00. 

“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. Square |THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS. By Mrs. W. J. Hays. 

18mo, Cloth, $1 00, Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


What Mr: Darwin Saw 


In his Voyage Round the World in the Ship “Beagle.” Adapted for Youthful Readers. 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth; $3 00. 


The Book of Gold and other Poems. 


By J.T. Trowsriver. Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cover, Gijt Edges, $2 50. 


The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 


Selected and Edited by the Rev. Roperr Arts Wittworr. With English and American Ad- 
ditions by Evart A. Duycxincx. New and Enlarged Edition. 141 Illustrations. Elegant 
Small 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; F ult Morocco, Gilt Edges, $9 00. 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: 


From the Earliest to the Present Time. Comprising Characteristic Selections from the Works 

of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices. By James 
rant Witson. With Portraits on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
11 00; Half Calf, $14 50; Full Morocco, $18 00. 

4 


Caricature and other Comic Art, 


In All Times and Many Lands. By James Parton. With 203 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt 
Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00. 


Our Children’s Songs. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cover, $1 00.- 


Friends Worth Knowing. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Songs of Our Youth. 


By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Set to Music. Square 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, 
$2 50. ; 


Dogs and their Doings. 


By Rev. F. 0. Morris. Elegantly Illustrated. Square 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $1 75. 


m , . . ‘ 
Abbott’s Histories. 
" WMustrated with numerous Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 0 per volume. The volumes may 
be obtained separately ; or the set complete, in six Boxes, $32 00. 

Cyrus the Great.—Darius the Great.—Xerxes.—Alexander the Great.—Romulus.—Han- 
nibal.—Pyrrhus.—Julius Caesar.—Cleopatra.—Nero.—Alfred the Great.—William the Con- 
queror.—Richard I.—Richard II.—Richard I1I.—Mary Queen of Scots.—Queen Elizabeth.— 
Charles I.—Charles I1.—Josephine.—Maria Antoinette.—Madame Roland.—Henry 1V.— 
Margaret of Anjou.—Peter the Great.—Genghis Khan.—King Philip—Hernando Cortez.— 
Joseph Bonaparte.—Queen Hortense.—Louis XIV.—Louis Philippe. 


Abbott’s Little Learner Series. 


Harper’s Picture Books for the Nursery. Beautifully Illustrated. In 5 volumes, 75 cents 
each. The volumes complete in themselves, and sold separately ; or the set complete, in Case, 
for $3 75. 


Learning to Talk.—To Think.—To Read.—About Common Things.—About Right and 
Wrong. ». 3 


Abbott's Franconia Stories. 


Numerous Illustrations. Complete in 10 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents each. The volumes may 
be obtained separately ; or the set complete, in neat Case, $7 50. 
Malleville. — Mary Bell. —Ellen Linn.— Wallace. — Beechnut.— Stuyvesant. — Agnes.— 
Mary Erskine.—Rodolphus.—Caroline. 


Abbott’s Marco Paul Stories. 


Marco Paul’s Voyages and Travels in the Pursuit of a ye By Jacop Apporr. Iilus- 
trated. Complete in 6 vols. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents each. volumes may be obtained sep- 
arately ; or the set complete, in neat Case, for $4 50. 
In New York.—On the Erie Canal.—In the Forests of Maine.—In Vermont.—In Boston.— 

At the Springfield Armory. 


Abbott’s Stories of Rainbow and Lucky. 


Illustrated. 5. vols., 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The volumes may be obtained sep- 
arately ; or the set complete, in neat Case, $3 75. - 


Handie.—Rainbow’s Journey.—Selling Lucky.—Up the River.—The Three Pines. 


Harper's Story Books. 


Narratives, Biographies, and Tales for the Young. By Jacop Assorr. With more than 1000 
beautiful Engravings. Com in Thirty-six thin volumes, bound in crimson, each containing 
One Story, at 75 cents a volume, or $27 00 per set; or in Twelve Volumes, bound in black, 
each containing Three Stories, for $1 25 a volume, or $15 00 per set. 
Vol. I. Bruno.—Willie and the Mortgage—The Strait Gate. Vol. IL The Little Louvre. 
—Prank.—Emma. Vol. III. Virgivia.—Timboo and Joliba.—Timboo and Fanny. Vol. 
t lin.—The Studio. Vol. ameee of Ancient 
History:—The Story of English History.—The Story of American % 
f .—Ramb! 3s the Alpe.—The 
- Three Geld Dollars. Vol. VIII..The Gibraltar Gallery.—The Alcove.— Dialogues. Vol. 
IX. The Great Elm.—Aunt —Vernon. Vol. X. Carl and Jocko,— y 
Orkney the Peacemaker. - Vol. XI’ Judge Justin.—Minigo—Jasper. - Vol. XII. Congo.— 
Viola.—Little Paul. 











The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. 


Illustrated from Designs by Joseph Wotr. Engraved by J. W.and Edward Whymper. With 
Descriptive Letter-press by Daniel Giraud Eliot, F.L.S., F.Z.S.  4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


Church-Building in the Middle Ages. 


Historical Studies of Church - Building in the Middle Ages. Venice, Siena, Florence. By 
Cuarizs Extor Norton. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Cesnola’s Cyprus. 


Cyprus; its Ancient Cities, Tombs,and Temples. A Narrative of Researches and Excavations 
during Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. By General Louis Patma pit Cesnota. With 
Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50. 


Children’s Picture Books. 


Square 4to, about 300 pages each, with Illustrations, bound in Cloth, Gilt, $1 50 a volume; 
or the series complete, in neat Case, $7 50. 


The Children’s Bible Picture Books.—The Children’s Picture Fable Book.— The Chil- 
dren’s Picture Book of Quadrupeds and other Mammalia.—The Children’s Picture Book of 
the Sagacity of Animals.—The Children’s Picture Book of Birds. 


Henry Mayhew’s Works: 


THE BOYHOOD OF MARTIN LUTHER. Illus-| THE YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Iilus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 2. 


THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE. Young Humphry | THE PEASANT-BOY PHILOSOPHER. Founded 
Davy, the Cornish Aputhecary’s Boy. Illustrated. | on the Early Life of Ferguson, the Shepherd-Boy 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. Astronomer. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Waverley Novels. 2000 Illustrations. 
Thistle Edition: 
48 volumes, bound in Green Cloth, $1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per 
volume; in Half Morocco, Extra, $2 25 per volume. 


Holyrood Edition : 
48 volumes, bound in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per volume; in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 
per volume; in Half Morocco, Extra, $2 25 per volume. 

Popular Edition : 


24 volumes (two vols. in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
$2 25 per volume; in Half Morocco, Extra, $3 00 per volume- 


Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 


By Samurt Apams Drake. With numerous Illustrations. .8vo, Cloth, $3 50; Half Calf or 
Half Morocco, $5 75. 


Green's English People. 


A History of the English People. By Joun Ricuarp Green. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per 
volume. 


John G. Edgar's Juvenile Works: 


Illustrated. 5 vols., 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 each. 
THE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN. HISTORY FOR BOYS. 
THE FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS MEN. SEA-KINGS AND NAVAL HEROES. 
THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 


Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea. 


The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book for Boys. By Taomas W. Knox, Author of 
‘The Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Thomson’s Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. 


The Land and the Book : Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. . By Wutt1am M. Tuomson, D.D., 
Forty-five Years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illustrations and Maps. Square 
8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Sheep, $8 50; Half Morocco, $10 00; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $12 00. 
(Sold only by subscription.) 


Flammarion’s Atmosphere. 


Translated from the French of Camitte FramMarion. Edited by James Grarsuer, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological Department of the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich. With 10 @hromo-Lithographs and 86 Woodcuts. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


The Earth. 


A Descriptive History of the Phenomena of the Life of the Globe. By Exrse Recius. Trans- 
lated by the Late B. B. Woopwarp, M.A., and Edited by Henry Woopwarp, British Museum. 
With 234 Maps and Illustrations, and 23 Page Maps printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; 
Half Calf, $7 25. 


. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life. 


Being the Second Series of a Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. By Exiséx Recuvs. 
Profusely Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, 
$6 00; Half Calf, $8 25. 


The History of a Mountain. 


By Exisée Rectvs. Translated from the French by Bertua Ness and Jonw Litim. Hlus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Personal Life of David Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L. 


Chiefly from his Unpublished Journals and Correspondence in the Possession of his Family. 


By W. G. Biaixis, D.D., LL.D., New College, Edinburgh. With Portrait and Map. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 25. 


Rolfe’s English Classics. 


Small 4to, Cloth, 60 cents per volume; Paper, 40 cents per volume. 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice.—The Tempest.—King Henty the Eighth.— Julius 
Cesar.—Richard the Second.—Macbeth.—Midsummer- Night's Dream.—King Henry the 
Fifth.—King John.—As You Like It.—King Henry the Fourth. Part. I1—King Henry the 
Fourth. Part II.—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet.—Othelto.— 
Twelfth Night.—The Winter’s Tale.—Richard the Third.—King Lear.—All’s Well that Ends 
Well.—Taming of the Shrew.—Coriolanus.—The Comedy of Errors.—Cymbeline.— Antony 
and Cleopatra.—Select Poems of Goldsmith.—Select Poenis of Thomas Gray. 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 
By his Nephew, Grorcr Otro Trevetyan, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in 2 vois, 


8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 50; Tree Call, 
$15 00. Popular Edition, 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. . 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. 


By Grorce Orro Trevetyan. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
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von Cotonz, Kxox’s “ Boy Taave.ters,” Parr III. 


From Witt Carteton’s “Farm Festivats.” 





